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SHEED & WARD 





Good reading for Spring, or any other season 











HAROLD C. GARDINER, $.J. & FRANK GETLEIN 


Movies, Morals, and Art 


"It contains an enormous amount of food 
for thought. . . . Above everything else, 
it offers a constructive view towards 


a new creative approach.""—Frep ZiNNEMANN, 


director of The Nun's Story and The Sundowners $3.50 


A selection of the Catholic Book Club. 


LEO Xill AND 
THE MODERN WORLD 


Edited by EDWARD T. GARGAN. The 
author of Rerum Novarum said, "| intend 
to move the Church so far forward that 
my successor cannot set it back.” This 
important symposium is the first full study 
in English of his life and work. $4.50 


THE CRISIS OF 
WESTERN EDUCATION 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. "A stim- 
ulating and provocative analysis of the 
crisis in Western education by one 
of the most penetrating minds of our 
day.""—KennetH Scott Latourette, Yale 
University. "These proposals may well 
start a new trend in Catholic education." 
—Francis X. Connotty, Fordham Uni- 
versity. A selection of the Catholic Book 
Club. $3.95 


CHESTERTON 


By GARRY WILLS. A brilliant young 

American critic rescues Chesterton from 

both his admirers and his detractors by 

revealing his true meaning for our time. 
$4.50 

NEWMAN 

The Theologian 


By J. H. WALGRAVE, O.P. "Scholarly, 
comprehensive. . . . Cardinal Newman's 
considerable contribution to Christian 


thought is described and assessed.""— 
N.Y. Times Book Review. $8.50 


EACH HIS OWN TYRANT 
By WINGFIELD HOPE. In many of us a 


"tyrant child" plays a ruinous role in 
our adult life. Popular psychiatry at its 
best—by the author of Life Together 
and Other People. $3.50 


IMAGES AND SYMBOLS 
By MIRCEA ELIADE. Of profound lit- 


erary, sociological and aesthetic interest 
—a study of the use of symbols by primi- 
tive peoples which draws far-reaching 
conclusions. $3.50 


WHOM GOD HATH 
NOT JOINED 


By CLAIRE McAULEY. Deals with the 
Church's little-known brother-sister vow 
as applied to invalid marriages. "The 
true story of one couple's struggle to 
achieve this relationship is poignantly 
told.""—Time Magazine. 3.00 


HEAVEN BY THE HEMS 

From Stage to Cloister 

By MARINA DE BERG. The true story of 
a Paris ballet dancer who entered a 
Trappistine convent. "Unusual and touch- 


ing and throughout a pleasure to read." 
—Fiannery O'Connor. $3.00 


G. your bookstore 
SHEED & WARD, 64 University Place, N.Y.3 
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Correspondence 





Students Speak 


Eprror: Where did you get that April 8 
issue? From that really weird looking per- 
son on the cover through a succession of 
even stranger articles, it was another typi- 
cally bad issue of AMerica. I just can’t 
take it any longer. Cancel my subscription 
immediately. 

Davi NorTHRUP 
Bronx, N.Y. 
[Subscription cancelled——Ep.] 


Epitor: As a freshman in a Catholic col- 
lege, I would like to congratulate many of 
the collegians whose articles appeared in 
the April 8 issue. 

Sometimes one looks around him and 
feels so alone: where can an idealist fit in 
a society seemingly so pragmatic and apa- 
thetic? But reading the words of these stu- 
dents, I certainly felt proud to be one of 
our country’s younger generation. There is 
a place still for idealism and for big ideas 
in America! 

KATHLEEN GALAVITZ 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Eprror: I must take exception to “Opinion 
Worth Noting—Catholic Campuses View 
the Peace Corps Plan” (3/18). The im- 
prudent labeling of my view of the Peace 
Corps as “dyspeptic” and your own view 
of the Peace Corps as the “most enthusi- 
astically received” idea of the New Frontier 
shows that you are guilty both of misin- 
terpreting my motives and subjective re- 
porting. The tone of Fr. Canavan’s article 
suggests that except for his incomplete 
“poll” it was conjured out of his imagina- 
tion with no regard for the concrete power 
structure in the world today. 

The Peace Corps has been enthusiasti- 
cally received only in the more “liberal” 
journals of opinion and in the minds of the 
naive. A recent New York Herald Tribune 
poll shows that of 326 students from 24 
colleges only 28 have applied to enlist. I 
interviewed 36 Fordham seniors. Only 9 
gave all-out approval, while only 2 said 
they would enlist. Do you publish your 
magazine on the basis of how many people 
favor AMERICA or of how many people will 
buy and read it? On the same basis we 
must rate the reception of a program by 
how many people say they will join. 

The emphasis on the Peace Corps as an 
effective instrument of foreign policy is 
ridiculous. The wars of our civilization do 
not break out because of a lack of inter- 
personal contact between peoples. What 
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person, except a very naive one, can believe 
that an army of idealistic youth on a chil- 
dren’s crusade will save the West from the 
threat of Communistic imperialism? I seri- 
ously doubt whether the violence of a 
world in change can be alleviated because 
some Fordham boy or Mount St. Vincent 
girl teaches an African how to build a road 
or brush his teeth. 

My view is not dyspeptic but realistic. 
I question the Peace Corps because of the 
disproportionate publicity it has received. 
While the Russians are preparing new 
power moves in Berlin, Laos and Cuba, our 
youth has been bemused with the notion 
that simple good will will solve our prob- 
lems. 

By all means let us have our Peace 
Corps. But let us not suggest, as your mag- 
azine has done, that it is the “hallmark of 
the Kennedy Administration.” In the con- 
crete political order power must be the 
main hallmark of an effective foreign pol- 
icy, for power is the hallmark of freedom. 

Joun F. Lyons 
Fordham College 
Bronx, N.Y. 


[See Fr. McNaspy’s article in this issue, 
p. 274.-—Ep.] 


Eprtor: I could wish that Mr. Lyons would 
read what I wrote. If he will do so, he will 
find that most of what he is objecting to 
is not in my brief article on the reception of 
the Peace Corps by Catholic students. 

“Dyspeptic” is, of course, a “subjective” 
term. But what are we to think of words 
like “naive,” “ridiculous,” “realistic” and 
“bemused”? 

Francis P. CANAVAN 

New York, N.Y. 


Challenge 


Eprror: Since the publication of my article 
on “Anti-Communism and_ Freedom” 
(4/22), I have received several letters 
about the alleged fact that 7,000 Protestant 
ministers are Communists. Newspapers re- 
port that Mr. Welch, of the John Birch 
Society, has been making a similar state- 
ment. 

I would like to see one of these slander- 
ers print, subject to libel laws, a list of 
even 70 such Communist ministers, one per 
cent of the total so freely used. 

As a matter of fact, even using privi- 
leged material from Congressional hear- 
ings, not subject to libel laws, it might be 
difficult to come up with seven Communist 





party members who have been Protestant 
ministers. The list of fellow travelers would 
be larger. J. Edgar Hoover has noted that 
there are about 15 fellow travelers for each 
party member. 

The only basis for the 7,000 figure is a 
gross misuse of lists of Communist-front 
members, signers of petitions and the like. 
As noted in the article, such so-called affili- 
ation is largely meaningless. 

(Rev.) Joun F. Cronin, S.S. 
Washington, D.C. 


Secular Campuses 


Epiror: In your April 8 issue (p. 52), after 
noting that Fr. John A. O’Brien is “always 
worth listening to,” you allow him to focus 
on a prominent weakness of the Jesuits’ 
educational policy: their obvious unconcern 
with the secular campus. 

Granted, Jesuit schools in general are at 
least as good as any other, and some are 
definitely superior to the bulk of secular 
colleges. But perhaps the superiors of this 
learned group could be a little more realis- 
tic and consider the possibilities presented 
by non-Catholic institutions. Action along 
the lines considered by Fr. O’Brien would 
certainly result in more better-informed 
Catholics and, if properly managed, would 
not lower the existing high standards of 
Jesuit colleges. 

Patrick M. Connors 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Aiding Students 


Epitor: It is good to learn, through Mr. 
Thomas C. Kandathil’s letter (4/15), of 
the activity on behalf of foreign students 
in Italy. I think, however, that he leaps 
from fragmentary figures to a far too broad 
conclusion when he says that “Catholic in- 
stitutions in America seem to lack fervor 
in this field.” 

As far as my own university is concerned, 
in my original letter (2/18) I cited figures 
—omitted from the published version— 
which might have modified Mr. Kandathil’s 
judgment. In the fall semester of the cur- 
rent scholastic year, 446 foreign students 
were enrolled at. Georgetown, of whom 85 
were receiving scholarship aid from the 
university or other sources. This semester 
the total is 497 foreign students represent- 
ing 73 countries and including eight state- 
less persons. From tropical Africa alone 
there are 55, a few receiving aid from the 
university, most receiving aid from the gov- 
ernment. American universities, coping 
with ever increasing numbers of applicants, 
must also provide for Americans, and 
strange as it seems to some foreigners, 
there are many young Americans who need 
and deserve scholarship aid. 

Nor can any useful inference be drawn 
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from comparisons with “Friendship Uni- 
versity’ in Moscow. This is an obvious 
propaganda enterprise of the Soviet Union, 
whose educational objectives, if any, are 
subordinate to well-known political aims. 
In this country we are aiming at education, 
not indoctrination. We can accept only 
those students who are capable of meeting 
our educational standards and of credit- 
ably finishing our kind of university work, 
which is designed to reflect and to nour- 
ish the culture of the free world. We are 
not interested in turning out Agitprop 


types. 

Finally, I hope that Mr. Kandathil may 
perhaps obtain a grant to travel in this 
country and experience the helpful guid- 
ance of our university officials concerned 
in this work and of private groups up and 
down the United States whose solicitude 
and hospitality for foreign students know 
no bounds. 

GerarD F. YATEs, s.j. 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 


Recognition 


Eprror: In my article “Catholics on the 
Secular Campus” (4/8) I inadvertently 
failed to include Dr. M. Willard Lampe 
among the persons who were largely in- 
strumental in establishing the School of 
Religion at the University of Iowa. 

He was also the first director of that 
school and is the author of the bulletin 
from which the quotation that religion in 
a tax-supported institution should be taught 
“not indirectly or surreptitiously but una- 
pologetically” was taken. 

Until his recent retirement he was the 
director of the School of Religion, and it 
is a pleasure to acknowledge the inspiring 
leadership he gave to the whole movement 
for the establishment of credit courses in 
religion at tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Joun A. O’Brien 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Tll-Mannered 


Eprror: You refer (4/8) to the flood of 
letters to the Editor and remark that all 
cannot be published “in the limited space 
available.” 

May I be pardoned for wondering what 
depths of crudity, illiteracy, and/or ir- 
relevancy are attained by your unpublished 
correspondence when you are able to find 
a third of a column for the unpleasantly ill- 
mannered missive, in the same issue, of 
Joseph J. Konus, which he titled “Too 
Much Green”? 

Paut G. SULLIVAN 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A monumental four-volume exploration 


of the religious dimensions 


of American life 


RELIGION IN 
AMERICAN LIFE 


Edited by James Ward Smith 
and A. Leland Jamison 


H. Richard Niebuhr, Oscar Handlin, Will Herberg, 
Willard Thorp, Jacob Viner, Nelson R. Burr, and Wil- 
liam Lee Miller are among the twenty-two distin- 
guished scholars contributing to this study on reli- 
gion in American history, philosophy, politics, litera- 
ture, art, and music. Religion in American Life will 
probably be considered the most important study of 
religion in America to be published in the twentieth 
century. 


Volume I. THE SHAPING OF AMERICAN RELIGION 
A survey of the institutional structure of the four main seg- 
ments of American religion and of the course of American 
religious thought. $8.50 


Volume II. RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN 
CULTURE The special problems concerning the role of reli- 
gion in the social, political, cultural life of the nation. $7.50 


Volume III. RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ECONOMIC 
SOCIETY: The European Background By Jacob Viner. An 
intellectual history of the economic aspects of Christian theol- 
ogy from the Fathers to modern times, with particular refer- 
ence to the treatment by theologians of such topics as private 
property, riches and poverty, commerce, and the general cri- 
teria for ethical appraisal. Coming this fall. $6.00 


Volume IV. A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RELIGION 
IN AMERICA By Nelson R. Burr. A critical and descriptive 
bibliography of religion in American life that is unequaled in 
any other source. Bound in two volumes. $17.50 


The complete series $32.50 


Please order through your local bookseller 


: inci UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 








Current Comment 





Cuba Unmasks 


Two years and four months to the 
day after his victory over ex-President 
Batista, Fidel Castro took the wraps off 
the new Cuba. The island is now “a 
Socialist state,” he asserted, and “if Mr. 
Kennedy does not like socialism . . . 
we don’t like capitalism.” He made 
these statements to half a _ million 
Cubans who had come to Havana to 
celebrate May Day and the defeat of 
the recent invasion. During the 17- 
hour parade, an effigy of President Ken- 
nedy holding dollar bills aloft was 
burned in Havana’s Plaza Civica. 

Thus ended the long pretense. Cas- 
tro, who used to say that the aim of 
his regime was some new sort of hu- 
manism, really has meant communism 
all along. He used to speak of elections 
in 18 months, but at the May Day 
gathering he allowed the throng to de- 
cide that Cuba won't have elections any 
more. On the following day Lincoln 
White, spokesman for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, noted that Castro has 
now gone beyond the Soviet Union, 
for “even the Soviet Union holds elec- 
tions, though there is no real choice 
among candidates.” He compared Cas- 
tro’s rigged mass meetings to those of 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

On May Day, too, Castro announced 
that foreign priests will shortly be ex- 
pelled from Cuba (they number about 
500 of the total of some 700 priests 
there) and that Catholic schools will be 
taken over. Thus does the new day of 
freedom break over Cuba. 


Congo Developments 


The Congolese army, out of patience 
with “palavering” politicians, finally 
took matters into its own hands on April 
25. Surrounding the airport at Coquil- 
hatville, the troops made it clear that 
none of the key political figures, who 
had met there for a round-table confer- 
ence, would be allowed to leave until 
they had reached agreement on the 
Congo’s future government. Most sur- 
prised was President Moise Tshombé 
of Katanga. The secessionist leader of 
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the Congo’s richest province found him- 
self under military arrest after he bolted 
the talks, grumbling that President Kas- 
avubu “had sold out to the UN.” 

At issue in the Coquilhatville meet- 
ings is the type of government the 
Congo is to have. Mr. Tshombé is all 
for a loose confederation of virtually 
autonomous provinces. Jealous of his 
status as head of the central govern- 
ment at Leopoldville, Mr. Kasavubu 
urges a strong federation. This would 
give him more authority than Mr. 
Tshombé would care to recognize. 

What is best for the Congo? In- 
formed and experienced Congo “hands” 
tell us that the solution advocated by 
Mr. Kasavubu is the only practical one. 
Though the President has a trump card 
in the loyalty of the army, it will not 
prove easy to subdue Mr. Tshombé and 
his followers in Katanga. Nevertheless, 
once that is done, the Congolese Presi- 
dent will be in a position to turn his 
attention to Antoine Gizenga, the Com- 
munist who controls one-third of the 
Congo from Stanleyville. 

There is at last a glimmer of hope 
that stable government will return to 
this unhappy country. Not the least 
hopeful sign is the evidence of greater 
co-operation between Leopoldville and 
the UN mission there. 


Too Late for Laos 


Elsewhere in these pages our military 
correspondent analyzes the objectives 
of the current Communist push into 
Southeast Asia. Ultimately, he points 
out, the Communist target is India. But 
unfortunately, India is more disturbed 
over the possibility of U.S. intervention 
in the tiny Southeast Asian kingdom 
than it is over the Communist threat 
fast approaching its own borders. This 
is the report that has come out of the 
first meetings in New Delhi of the In- 
ternational Control Commission for 
Laos. 

India, however, would appear to 
have little cause for worry about U.S. 
action. With the Pathet Lao now in con- 
trol of roughly two-thirds of the coun- 
try, the trend in Washington is definite- 





ly not toward intervention in Laos. No 
less a spokesman than Sen. J. W. Ful. 
bright, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, remarked during 
a nationally broadcast interview on May 
1: “I don’t think the terrain and the 
conditions are right for sending in our 
troops. We must seek another solution, 
and we are.” One possibility is an ap- 
peal to the UN to play a more active 
role in supervising the elusive truce 
that was so long in coming and the 
projected formation of a “neutral” Laos, 

None of these developments is such 
as to inspire confidence that Laos, at 
this late date, can be saved from a 
Communist take-over. It is not too late, 
however, for neighboring South Viet- 
nam and Thailand. If it has now be- 
come a question of halting communism 
at the Laotian borders, then these coun- 
tries must be strengthened militarily. 
Otherwise they will be in no position 
to cope with the growing threat to their 
security and independence. Regardless 
of Mr. Nehru’s fears about American 
intervention, communism in Southeast 
Asia must at least be contained. 


Ivan Really Reads 


The U.S. firm of Consultants Bureau 
Enterprises is the largest publisher of 
Soviet scientific books and journals in 
English translation. Its president, Earl 
M. Coleman, recently visited Russia to 
negotiate for future publications. Upon 
his return he wrote, in the February, 
1961 issue of Special Libraries, an ac- 
count of his impressions of the Soviet 
citizen’s passion for books. Mr. Cole- 
man’s attention was naturally focused 
on Russian interest in scientific books, 
but his over-all picture gives some indi- 
cation of how seriously the Russian peo- 
ple are going about reading themselves 
into world leadership. 

“The impression we received,” he 
states, “was of books, books, books. . . . 
There is hardly a downtown street in 
Moscow that does not have at least one 
bookstore, and perhaps bookstalls on 
the sidewalk as well. . . . The insatiable 
market for books is almost unbelievable. 
I have heard that close to 60 million 
people of all ages are taking formal edu- 
cation courses of one kind or another.” 

Mr. Coleman’s guide pointed out that 
half the ordinary people they met could 
speak some English, and she added: 
“We even have a TV course to teach 
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English.” Recalling that there is a 
course in New York that teaches Rus- 
sian on TV (at 6 A.M.), Mr. Coleman 
asked when the English course was pre- 
sented. “At seven o'clock at night,” was 
the answer, “because almost everybody 
is at home then.” “I thought of ‘prime 
time’ and made no further comment on 
that subject,” is Mr. Coleman’s wry 
comment. 

This glimpse of the Russian scene 
ought to give added impetus to such 
movements as National Library Week, 
whose aim is to improve and expand 
U.S. interest in books and reading. 


Side Show at the Cape 


Poor weather at Cape Canaveral 
forced postponement on May 2 of the 
first U.S. attempt to thrust an astronaut 
into a ballistic flight path. 

As the whole world knows, Project 
Mercury, our prime prestige effort in 
an otherwise scientifically oriented 
space program, has received an enor- 
mous publicity build-up since the seven 
astronauts were revealed for our ad- 
miration two years ago. 

Such fanfare had some theoretical 
justification as long as there was a slim 
chance that America might put the first 
man in orbit. But the ambitious pro- 
gram lost its urgency and major propa- 
ganda value as soon as Major Gagarin 
“got there fustest with the mostest.” 
Project Mercury then stood out for 
what it was—a hastily developed answer 
to a Soviet challenge. The capsule was 
a remarkable technical device, mated 
to a rocket of marginal power, and the 
whole package was relatively untested 
and plagued with “bugs.” If the first 
flight was a success, it could be no more 
than a pallid anticlimax to the Russian 
feat. If it failed, the tremendous ad- 
vance publicity guaranteed a further 
dimming of our already waning pres- 
tige. 

Nevertheless, the communications 
media made ready for May 2 as though 
Navy Commander Shepard, who had 
been chosen to make the first flight, 
was a human cannonball at the circus. 
Television cameras, telephone and tele- 
graph lines were in place. Hundreds of 
reporters swarmed around the launch- 
ing pad, ready to crow about our first 
weak step into the beyond, or cry over 
a failure that would make us the laugh- 
ingstock of the world. 
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The press must bear some of the 
blame for deeply committing our pres- 
tige to Project Mercury. But it has done 
so with the blessing of the government. 
Both should now show more discretion 
in publicizing a program that has lost 
its main reason for existing. 


Pulitzer Happy-Happy Talk 


Rejoicing with a friend who has re- 
ceived a signal honor always makes one 
feel—such is the alchemy of friendship 
—that the honor has been shared. When 
word came that Phyllis McGinley had 
been accorded the Pulitzer Prize in 
poetry for her collected poems, Times 
Three (Viking), our first thought was 
“well deserved!” But then a second 
thought nudged us to congratulate our- 
selves that we can count Miss McGinley 
as one of our collaborators. Her latest 
contribution was “Reproachful Ghosts,” 
in the symposium on The Redundant 
Housewife (3/25, p. 814). Her thought- 
provoking remarks there on the status 
of the educated woman in the home are 
typical of the good sense that informs 
her brilliant poetry. 

It is heartening, too, to note that 
similar good sense leavens the other 
literary works awarded this year’s Pulit- 





Coming... 


Will the dress of nuns in con- 
vent, hospital and classroom be 
modernized, as recent papal pro- 
nouncements have urged? Com- 
ing in AMERICA next week: 
“Dressed for Work,” by SisTER 
FIDES, C.S.J. 











zer Prizes. Harper Lee’s To Kill a 
Mockingbird (Lippincott) is a charm- 
ing Southern novel that doesn’t lurch 
along-a Tobacco Road. And Tad Mosel’s 
play, All the Way Home, a dramatiza- 
tion of James Agee’s A Death in the 
Family (which won the Pulitzer Prize 
for fiction in 1958), is steeped in a reali- 
zation of family solidarity that is a wel- 
come relief from plays that brood over 
the breakup of the home. 

Miss McGinley’s personal Christian 
optimism is a contagious characteristic. 
Perhaps the glow her work communi- 
cated to the Pulitzer board of judges 
led them to select more constructively 
than they have for years in passing out 
the other well-merited awards. 





Dirty Wash on the Line 


If Sen. Estes Kefauver entered a 
popularity contest restricted to NAM 
members, he would receive about as 
many votes—namely, none—as_ Sen. 
John L. McClellan would bag in a simi- 
lar test among AFL-CIO officials. Just 
as the recent activities of Mr. Kefauver’s 
antitrust and monopoly subcommittee 
have been gall and vinegar to the busi- 
ness community, so the renewed inter- 
est of Mr. McClellan’s permanent sub- 
committee on investigations in union 
affairs has been wormwood to organized 
labor. 

As sedulous readers of our better 
newspapers know, Senator Kefauver 
wants to get to the bottom of the price- 
fixing conspiracy in the electrical man- 
ufacturing industry. With the possible 
need of additional legislation in mind, 
he would like to learn how the con- 
spiracy operated and whether higher 
corporation officials than those found 
guilty in the Philadelphia case were im- 
plicated. 

Senator McClellan is out to spread on 
the record the scandalous goings-on 
which have retarded the missile pro- 
gram and ballooned its cost. He would 
like to learn whether there is anything 
Congress can do about work stoppages 
—there were 327 at the missile sites 
from mid-1956 through March 31, 1961 
—and the notorious abuse of overtime 
payments. 

Sometimes at hearings such as these 
cruel and unjust charges are made and 
widely disseminated by press, TV and 
radio. The groups affected, being right- 
ly concerned about their public image, 
naturally object to this free-wheeling 
procedure. Without wishing to approve 
all that Congressional investigating 
committees have done, we must note, 
however, that the accused are invari- 
ably given their day in court. Mean- 
time the hearings, by spotlighting 
abuses, promote the general welfare. 


Prospect for Sales 


The Standard Packaging Corporation 
not only agrees with the National Man- 
power Council that the ever-widening 
flow of married women into the work 
force is “a new development in Ameri- 
can society.” Recently it took a double- 
page spread in a national magazine to 
proclaim that it is also “a new and 
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vital opportunity for American busi- 
ness.” Here’s why. 

The married woman worker is creat- 
ing new patterns of demand. She needs 
transportation, shoes, stockings, clothes, 
baby sitters and lunches. The advertise- 
ment tells of a survey which concluded 
that on such items as these a $60-a- 
week married typist spends $29.90. 
Multiply that by 50 (for the number 
of weeks worked in a year) and then by 
12 million (for the number of married 
women at work) and you have the kind 
of sales prospect that makes business- 
men drool. 

Nor is that all. The married woman 
worker needs a lot of things around 
the house her grandmother never 
dreamed of. She can’t put in 51 hours 
a week cooking and taking care of 
the house the way a typical housewife 
did in the 1920’s. She needs short cuts 
of all kinds—dishwashers, electric can 
openers, automatic-defrost _ refrigera- 
tors, dirt-reducing air conditioners, 
packaged meats, frozen foods, pre- 
pared mixes, instant coffee, dehydrated 
soups, etc., etc. 

If the alert businessman needs more 
convincing, Standard Packaging, which 
helps satisfy the demand with such 
labor-saving items as paper plates and 
plastic doilies, notes that besides the 
working wives there are five million 
widows and divorcees in the work 
force. They're in the market, too. 


Heritage of the Drama 


If we needed a reminder that reli- 
gious drama is undergoing a renaissance 
in the United States, we were given it 
by an article in the N. Y. Times drama 
section for April 30. Martin Brown, 
visiting professor of religious drama at 
New York’s Union Theological Semi- 
nary, gives chapter and verse to docu- 
ment the remarkable resurgence. He 
thinks that it stems from the simple fact 
that 

for the first time in 300 years writ- 
ers for the theatre . . . have been 
increasingly able to deal with ques- 
tions of faith and morals in the 
context of contemporary life, and 
to establish religion as a matter of 
direct relevance to the theatre- 
goer of the 20th century. 

This is all to the good, but we ought 
not overlook the fact that those inter- 
ested in this type of play need not wait 
for new authors to write them. There 
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is a vast repertory of Christian drama 
available for adaptation and moderniza- 
tion with which at least all Catholic 
drama groups should be familiar. And 
familiarity would soon convince even 
the skeptical that many of these old 
plays are by no means museum fossils. 

Writing, for example, of the current 
London production of The Wakefield 
Mystery Plays, Bamber Gascoigne says 
in the April 14 Spectator: “The plays 
are over 500 years old, yet they are 
probably nearer to their present audi- 
ence than they could have been to any 
since the 16th century.” The critic con- 
cludes: ““Cultural’ considerations aside, 
this pageant is an entertainment that 
shouldn’t be missed.” 

The rich mine from which the Wake- 
field plays have been quarried will be 
missed by Catholic dramaphiles at the 
risk of their own impoverishment. 


Documenting Our Case 


A friendly critic recently remarked 
that, if the parochial schools want a 
share in Federal aid, they should have 
a carefully documented case to show 
their need for it. Such a case, at present, 
exists only in rudimentary form. 

Parochial school administrators may 
reply that they know they need help be- 
cause they feel the constant pressure of 
parents demanding admission for chil- 
dren for whom there is no room. The 
reply is valid but will not carry convic- 
tion to hard-boiled congressmen. An 
appropriations subcommittee wants to 
see facts and figures before it recom- 
mends spending government money. 

Let us get the facts and figures, then. 
Precisely how many children have to be 
turned away from parochial schools? 
How many parochial school classrooms 
now exist, how many are scheduled for 
building, how many more are needed? 
We know that there are thousands of 
lay teachers in Catholic schools. But 
how many more will have to be hired 
in the next decade? What increase in 
salaries will be required in order to pay 
these teachers on a scale comparable to 
that of public school teachers? 

This is the kind of question to which 
the parochial school administrators must 
provide documented answers. It will 
not be an easy task. 

The parochial school “system” is even 
more decentralized than the public one. 
Getting the answers will require the 








free co-operation of officials in 141 dio- 
ceses, some 10,000 parishes and scores 
of religious orders. But if we are serious 
about our need for aid, we will produce 
the figures that prove it. 


. .. Some Figures 


In the meantime we are not entirely 
lacking in significant statistics. The 
newly released 1961 Official Catholic 
Directory provides ample material to 
document the “population explosion” in 
our Catholic schools since the end of 
World War II. In that decade and a 
half, enrollment in elementary schools 
has more than doubled, rising from 
2,029,012 in 1945 to 4,402,410 in 1961. 
High school enrollment nearly doubled, 
with a rise from 447,699 to 886,295. 

Registration in colleges and univer- 
sities rose more sharply still, with a 
threefold increase. In 1945, there were 
only 92,426 students in institutions of 
higher learning; in 1961, there are 
321,999. These totals do not include 
figures for seminaries and novitiates, 
where enrollments have nearly doubled, 
with 41,871 as against 21,523. 

The story of growth in student popu- 
lation is matched by an increase in the 
teaching staffs. Full-time teachers in 
all educational institutions under Cath- 
olic auspices have increased during the 
past year by 8,230, to a record total of 
168,677. Of these, there are 52,884 
lay teachers, which is 7,378 more than 
a year ago. (In 1951 there were only 
15,262 lay teachers.) 

The Official Catholic Directory, pub- 
lished by P. J. Kenedy & Sons (12 
Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y.), is un- 
matched in its class anywhere in the 
world. 


For Negro Rights 


Piecing together a half-dozen scat- 
tered bits of news, one is led to the 
happy conclusion that the Kennedy 
Administration has quietly adopted a 
no-nonsense policy on racial discrimina- 
tion. The President has apparently 
concluded that at the present time 
executive action is a more promising 
approach to interracial justice than 
legislative action. Rather than see Con- 
gress become bogged down in civil 
rights bills, he proposes to attack dis- 
crimination by energetic enforcement 
of existing laws, by executive orders 
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and by appeals to public opinion and 
the conscience of our people. 

About a month ago, using his execu- 
tive authority, the President revamped 
the machinery for eliminating racial dis- 
crimination in government employment 
and in the hiring practices of contrac- 
tors doing business with the govern- 
ment. That industry quickly got the 
message was revealed two weeks ago 
when the Wall Street Journal reported 
that Southern textile firms had stopped 
bidding on Pentagon contracts. 





Under the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 
and 1960, Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy is acting vigorously to end 
the denial of Negro voting rights. Re- 
cently he brought two suits against 
local officials in Louisiana and made a 
first move against the notorious dis- 
crimination in Mississippi. Nor is the 
Attorney General ignoring the school 
integration issue. In the strongest action 
the government has yet taken against 
evasive State measures, he moved on 
April 26 to force the reopening of pub- 





lic schools in Prince Edward County, 
Va. 

As for appeals to public opinion, 
there have been a number of them by 
high Administration officials. One of the 
most dramatic was Labor Secretary 
Arthur Goldberg’s criticism on April 29 
of the racial policies of many private 
clubs. Among his targets was the 
Metropolitan Club in Washington, 
which denies membership to Negroes— 
even if they happen to be Ambassadors 
of friendly nations. 


—Target India 








4 AMBASSADOR Of the Republic of India to 
the Soviet Union, K. P. S. Menon, is in a role 
akin to the plenipotentiary of old who went out 
under a white flag to parley with the still distant 
enemy army. 

That the Communists will be successful in their 
latest incursion into free world territory is now 
fairly certain. The salient thus created in northern 
Laos will serve only incidentally as a staging area 
for further incursions into Southeast Asia. The 
target is neither Thailand, nor Malaya, nor Indo- 
nesia, although all of these are endangered. The 
target is India. 

The pattern of the Communist assault on India 
is now clear. In the North, China will maintain and 
expand the salients she has already created. In 
doing so, she will tie down a large portion of the 
Indian Army and Air Force. Because of the diffi- 
culty of the terrain, this effort will absorb a dis- 
proportionate share of Indian military resources. 

Afghanistan, apparently allotted to the Russian 
sphere of influence, will continue to be a target for 
subversion, thus distracting the attention and con- 
siderable of the military resources of Pakistan. 
This combined Sino-Russian operation can be de- 
scribed as the “holding force.” 

From Laos and North Vietnam, the “maneuver- 
ing force,” spearheaded for the moment by a mix- 
ture of Pathet Lao, Viet Minh and Thai dissidents, 
will follow the old Japanese axis of advance to- 
ward Assam. 

Lacking Japan’s sea power, the Communists 
must rely on a vastly more difficult overland push. 
The tactics to be used, however, are effective: 
consolidate occupied areas, soften up contiguous 
zones by subversion and internal revolt, however 
phony, and then seize the new areas by aggres- 
sion that cannot be clearly labeled as aggression. 

In no such instance is the West likely to risk 
full-scale war, nuclear or “conventional.” Mean- 





Mr. KENNEDY is AMERICA’s regular commentator 
on military affairs. 


time, the salient will be extended farther and 
farther west, while its southern shoulder will creep 
farther and farther into Southeast Asia. 

All of this will be conducted under a smoke 
screen of “negotiations,” or tidbits thrown to the 
West to stimulate hopes for negotiations. The 
“negotiations” and their shadows will be manipu- 
lated to conform to the progress of military events. 
They will not be allowed to influence those events 
in any main particular. 

No amount of Western aid or direct military 
intervention can halt this process. The time for 
that was at Dienbienphu. Having left General de 
Castries and his men to their fate, we cannot now 
blame the French for reluctance to intervene. 

There is irony in the recollection that the only 
Western statesman to recognize the implications of 
Dienbienphu while there was still time for effec- 
tive action was then Vice President Richard Nixon. 
As recently as last fall, Mr. Nixon was still being 
publicly criticized for his advocacy of interven- 
tion. Yet powerful intervention at Dienbienphu 
was the only thing that could have prevented the 
present Western defeat, and those yet to come. 

With the last counterattack of the Foreign 
Legion at Dienbienphu, the West lost its power to 
decide long-term military and political results in 
Southeast Asia. Now and, probably, for all time 
to come, the opportunity for decisive action in 
Southern and Southeast Asia belongs to the nations 
most directly threatened. The natural leader and 
the greatest beneficiary of such an alliance is India. 

When President Kennedy asked India to medi- 
ate the Laotian “dispute,” he was, it would seem, 
making an astute effort to make India realize her 
peril and her responsibilities. 

The cloak of neutrality is falling from India’s 
shoulders, whether she wills it or not. Her Ambas- 
sador to Moscow is no longer the neutral mediator. 
He is India’s outpost in the camp of the enemy, 
or her negotiator for terms of surrender. Mr. Nehru 
must choose the role he prefers. 

WituiaM V. KENNEDY 
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—Belgium’s New Government 


oe eelilipente is no English equivalent for 
the term. Yet everyone in Belgium used the 
same expression to describe the man destined to 
become the new Premier. Whether one spoke with 
a national labor leader, a university professor, a 
shopkeeper, the director of a scientific foundation, 
an editor or merely one’s fellow passenger on the 
train, the answer was the same. To a man, they 
spoke of Théo Lefévre—with varying shades of 
feeling—as “un mauvais caractére.” 

What everyone had in mind was not that 
the new Premier was a morally bad man, but 
rather that his political career has been character- 
ized by a combination of frankness, integrity and 
impatience with intellectual or political sham. 

It seems evident, too, that the youthful head of 
the Christian Social party will need precisely these 
qualities, and several others besides, as he tackles 
the job ahead of him. Informed opinion in Brus- 
sels would have it that the country’s prime need 
is for a government with the strength and deter- 
mination to set in motion a series of political, 
social and economic reforms. Such a project, ob- 
servers feel, may well take six or eight years to 
achieve. For this reason, from the start of efforts 
to set up a new government, they insisted that no 
other coalition could serve the purpose except one 
composed of the Christian Social party and the 
Socialists. It alone would provide a sufficiently 
broad parliamentary majority—and more impor- 
tant, one with disciplined voting strength—to put 
through and support a legislative program ade- 
quate to meet the country’s long-range needs. 

For a variety of reasons, many Belgians looked 
forward to a change of cast on the political stage. 
In this respect, too, they saw some distinct advan- 
tages in a Christian Social-Socialist coalition. From 
it could come, for instance, a combination of two 
quite diverse, but complementary, political per- 
sonalities: M. Lefévre and the Socialist Paul 
Spaak. Lefévre, according to their expectations, 
would offer vigor, imagination and sufficient politi- 
cal audacity to set new domestic and foreign pol- 
icies in motion. Spaak, on the other hand, would 
bring an unequaled measure of international pres- 
tige and ability as a spokesman to the task of 
refurbishing Belgium’s reputation. 

It seems probable that M. Spaak, Vice Premier 
and Foreign Minister in the new Cabinet, will 
have the easier assignment. Few Belgians are in- 
different to the impact on world opinion of recent 
events in the Congo, although they strongly feel 
that other nations would be better occupied in 
righting their own injustices than in pointing a 





Fr. CAMPION, S.J., one of AMERICA’s associate edi- 
tors, is spending several months in Europe. 





finger of scorn at Belgium. They feel, too, that a 
nation like the United States—with its own record 
of current discrimination against Negroes—could 
well afford to be more understanding of the trou- 
bles that befell Belgian colonial administrators. 
Yet they wish, above all, to have in their govern- 
ment someone who commands respect in foreign 
chancelleries despite the record of the past. Spaak, 
they feel, is just such a man. 

The complexities facing the new regime’s Pre- 
mier, however, go far beyond those connected with 
reclaiming prestige. Behind the protest strike of 
last December, which brought about the change 
in government, lay a broad range of problems. It 
was a symptom of economic and social ills that go 
far deeper than controversy over the loi unique. 

Belgium stands at a turning point in its eco- 
nomic history. The fact of its hasty departure from 
the Congo would alone make this evident. More- 
over, within a few years its internal economy must 
undergo considerable adjustment as the Common 
Market comes into full being in Europe. 


ie ADDITION, the southern half of the land poses 
a set of problems all its own. For one, the eco- 
nomic importance of coal mining has been dimin- 
ishing over the years. Yet a great part of the pop- 
ulation in this Walloon area still relies on the 
mines for employment. 

This region, too, is the home of the greater part 
(outside of those living in Brussels) of the French- 
speaking population. It is also the chief source of 
Socialist voting strength among the workers. For 
some years, however, the population growth in 
this region has not kept pace with that of the 
predominantly Flemish-speaking and more heavily 
Catholic sectors to the north. This growing imbal- 
ance has aggravated the economic, political and 
cultural-linguistic differences which have long 
divided the Belgian people. 

Will a Lefévre-Spaak combination do the trick? 
Few observers here stick their necks out far 
enough to make a flat prediction. From all reports 
by those who know both men personally, they 
should operate well together as a team. What may 
prove more than their combined talents can han- 
dle, however, are the nation’s internal tensions. 

During the weeks in which the new government 
was being formed, more than one Belgian news- 
paper took pains to compare “le style Kennedy” 
with the possibility of a “style Lefévre” energiz- 
ing.a new administration. What they seemed 
anxious to discover in the Premier was some evi- 
dence of ability to generate a new sense of Bel- 
gian national purpose. M. Lefévre will have ample 
opportunity in the days ahead to prove whether 
he has such a gift. Donatp R. CAMPION 
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Washington Front 





COMMUNISM AT HOME AND ABROAD 


vm: HOWEVER MUCH he may have goofed on 
Cuba, nobody can say that President Kennedy was 
wrong about the way the news was going to run. He 
said in his State of the Union Message on January 31 
that it would “be worse before it is better.” 

The Chief Executive would say the same thing today, 
even though criticism is being heard about his dark- 
colored glasses. He is trying to condition the American 
people for a long and hard struggle with the Commu- 
nist bloc, a struggle which he thinks could last beyond 
his lifetime. 

The headlines have not always reflected this. For 
example, when he addressed the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors here last month, the thing that was 
played up was his statement that the United States 
would go it alone, if necessary, to thwart an “outside 
Communist penetration” of the Western Hemisphere. 

To many this suggested an ultimate invasion of Cuba 
by United States Marines and the routing of Fidel 
Castro and his Communist henchmen. Associates of Mr. 
Kennedy said afterward that he had no such vision him- 
self. They said that even then he was much more wor- 
ried about Laos and South Vietnam than he was about 
Cuba. 

The President’s theme in his address to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors was not Cuba at all; it 
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was the world-wide nature of the struggle between the 
United States and its allies and the Moscow-Peiping 
axis. He said it was a struggle that went “far beyond 
the clash of armies or even nuclear armaments.” He 
added that, through Communist deceit, infiltration and 
subversion, the free world could lose its security piece 
by piece, country by country, “without the firing of a 
single missile or the crossing of a single border.” 

Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower used to say 
pretty much the same thing. But he did not say it as 
loudly or as frequently as his young successor in the 
White House; it was just not in his nature to do so, for 
the old soldier had no use for “apostles of doom.” 

It might be argued that what Mr. Kennedy has been 
saying is obvious, and that his countrymen need no re- 
minder that the contest is global and deadly. But this 
isn’t so. Ultraconservative organizations are springing 
up all over the country these days, and crying out 
against the Reds at home—as well as at “give-aways” in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Strangely, this renewed alarm over Reds at home 
comes at a time when the strength of the Communist 
party in the United States has dwindled to a claimed 
membership of only 10,000. And Fr. John F. Cronin, 
S.S., certainly an authority, says there are reasons to be- 
lieve that this figure is exaggerated (AM. 4/22/61). 
At any rate, President Kennedy is determined to con- 
vince Americans that the peril they now face around 
the world will call for all the power, wealth and capac- 
ity the country can muster. If he succeeds in this, it 
might turn out to be one of his notable achievements. 

Epwarp T. Fouiiarp 
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SEPTUAGESIMO ANNO ®@ A _ new 
social encyclical is eagerly awaited by 
the Catholic world on May 15, the 70th 
and 40th anniversary, respectively, of 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno. Boston College has scheduled an 
appropriate commemorative _ institute 
on the “Christian Social Economy,” July 
10-14. We are pleased to note that 
America’s corresponding editor in 
Rome, Rev. Philip S. Land, S.J., of the 
Gregorian University’s Social Institute, 
will be the principal lecturer. Inquiries 
through Rev. Ernest B. Foley, S.J., Bos- 
ton College, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 


IT’S THE LAW « A recent number of 
the Vanderbilt Law Review presented 
a symposium titled “Studies in Legal 
Philosophy.” We note a significant con- 
tribution, “Law as Means to End— 
Thomas Aquinas,” by Rev. Thomas E. 
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Davitt, S.J., professor of jurisprudence, 
Marquette Univ. School of Law. The 
entire issue is obtainable from the pub- 
lishers, Vanderbilt Univ. School of Law, 
Nashville, Tenn. ($2). 


FOR RETREAT LEADERS °¢ The 
12th National Congress of the National 
Laywomen’s Retreat Movement will 
meet in Chicago, Aug. 17-19. The or- 
ganization was founded in 1936 to 
advance the cause of closed retreats 
for laywomen. Address the secretary, 
NLRM, Convent of Our Lady of the 
Cenacle, 513 Fullerton Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 


CAMPUS FERMENT ® Social con- 
sciousness on the college campus gets 
a big boost from the new bulletin of the 
Social Action Secretariat of the National 
Federation of Catholic College Stu- 


is brimful with suggestions for student 
action. 


PIUS XII * To be ready in October 
is a de luxe, two-volume collection, Ma- 
jor Addresses of Pope Pius XII, edited 
by Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans, editor of 
the St. Cloud Visitor. Special prepubli- 
cation price (good until June 30): 
$11.50. From the editor, Box 939, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 


SOUTHERN LEVITES ° The 13th 
annual Seminarians’ Catholic Action 
Study of the South will be conducted at 
Bay St. Louis, Miss., Aug. 28-31, on 
the theme “The Lay Apostolate in the 
Life of the Parish.” Nationally known 
specialists will speak. Information from 
Charles J. Caluda, chairman, SCASS, 
Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 S. Carroll- 
ton Ave., New Orleans 18, La. R.A.G. 








Editorials 


Press Responsibility 


A FREE PRESS is beyond all doubt an essential element 
in a democracy. The people, in order to be able to 
determine their own destiny, must have the means of 
creating public opinion. To this end, no more sensitive 
or effective instrument has been found than the printed 
word of a newspaper able to speak its mind without 
fear or favor. The curtailment of freedom of the press 
is a signal that freedom itself is in jeopardy. The sup- 
pression of news, inhibitions on frankness of expression, 
denial of direct access to sources of news are almost 
synonymous with the suppression and sabotage of the 
democratic process. The only exception to this occurs 
in wartime, and who will dare say that the democratic 
processes are fully at work in time of war? 

On the other hand, the price a free and open society 
must pay for the principle of news for news’ sake can 
sometimes be staggering. Every so often, as events 
dramatize the exact cost in dollars and cents, if not in 
human lives, the public asks itself whether the premium 
paid on this insurance for democracy isn’t a bit too high. 

The cry of alarm voiced by President Kennedy, in his 
April 27 address to the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, was nei- 
ther new nor desperate. But it was grave enough to 
warn us that this perennial problem of democracy is still 
far from solved and currently needs more serious atten- 
tion than it has been getting. Since we are locked in 
titanic conflict with determined enemies, we need to 
take counsel on ways of cutting our losses, while safe- 
guarding the essentials of our system. Our foe, inter- 
national communism, does not have to operate under 
the handicaps imposed by our form of society. As the 
President said: 

Its preparations are concealed, not published. Its 
mistakes are buried, not headlined. Its dissenters 
are silenced, not praised. No expenditure is ques- 
tioned, no rumor is printed, no secret is revealed. 
It conducts the Cold War, in short, with a wartime 
discipline no democracy can ever hope, or wish, 
to match. 

Mr. Kennedy did not ask for censorship. He did not 
propose a new Office of War Information to govern the 
flow of news. But he did ask the newspaper profession 
to consider its grave responsibilities. In addition to the 
familiar question, “Is it news?” he would have editors 
also ask: “Is it in the interest of national security?” He 
urged the publishers to establish a form of voluntary 
self-control, to prevent the unauthorized disclosure of 
news helpful to the enemies of the United States. 

Perhaps it would be premature to say that the Presi- 
dent's appeal fell on deaf ears. But most of the editorial 
comment appearing in the country’s press the next day 
gave small indication that the publishers are interested 
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in self-discipline. One distinguished newspaper perhaps 
unwittingly gave the clue to the average publisher's 
mentality when it argued that the competitiveness 
which exaggerates a Congo story is the same drive that 
digs out the scandals in City Hall or Capitol Hill, and 
that keeps the taxpayer informed how his money is 
spent or misspent. This suggests that the publishers, 
many of whom began their careers as reporters, are still 
thinking of the U.S. press in terms of local or national 
politics, rather than in terms of the world ideological 
struggle. Are these old standards valid in an age of 
U.S. world leadership and grave military crisis all over 
the globe? 

The concern for freedom of the press voiced by the 
editorials in the daily press would be more convincing 
if the public saw more signs that the publishers are 
seriously examining their responsibilities. If the Amer- 
ican people must be protected by the press against their 
own elected officials, who is going to protect the Amer- 
ican people from a free press which recognizes no curb 
but its own judgment of what is good for the country? 

The problem is an infinitely complex one and perhaps 
will never be really solved. The American public, how- 
ever, will have more confidence in the press to the 
degree that it sees the press ready to practice the same 
self-control it preaches to the government. 


Ethics in Government 


_—- CITIZENS can only welcome President Ken- 
nedy’s message of April 27 to Congress on the sub- 
ject of conflict of interest. 

Few offenses more outrage the popular sense of jus- 
tice than the employment of a public position for pri- 
vate gain. Yet so rapid and bewildering has been the 
development of official responsibilities that the ques- 
tion of how to keep officials honest and impartial must 
be supplemented by another and more difficult ques- 
tion: What is honesty in government? 

There are those who still think that all an official 
need do is sincerely to follow his conscience. He knows 
what is right, the supposition is, but he may be 
tempted not to do it. 

This supposition is no longer wholly realistic. Not 
only human weakness but the growing complexity of 
the relations between government and the private 
economy sometimes make it hard to determine when 
the public interest is being sacrificed to private greed. 
We-—the public and our officials alike—need objective 
and publicly established guide lines for ethical con- 
duct in government. 

The President’s proposals for meeting this need are 
wise in several respects. Few will quarrel with his rec- 
ommendation that existing conflict-of-interest statutes 
be revised and codified in an Executive Employees 
Standards Act. 

The existing laws are sometimes inconsistent with 
each other. They are also incomplete in that they do 
not cover many situations where conflicts of interest 
are likely to occur. On the other hand, these laws cre- 
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ate some unnecessary obstacles to the recruitment of 
highly qualified persons for the government service. 

For example, the Criminal Code forbids public em- 
ployees to provide services to outsiders for compensa- 
tion in connection with any matter in which the United 
States is interested and which is before a department, 
agency or commission. This prohibition makes it al- 
most impossible for a practicing lawyer to accept a 

art-time position with the government, because al- 
most all law firms have some tax matters as part of 
their normal business. Modernization of our conflict-of- 
interest laws, in this and other respects, is needed. 

The President was also wise in recognizing that gen- 
eral laws cannot be applied rigidly to all agencies in 
the same way. He therefore recommended that each 
agency be required, either by statute or by executive 
order, to draw up its own code of behavior, setting 
standards for meeting the ethical problems peculiar to 
that agency. 

Finally, we particularly commend the President’s de- 
clared intention to designate a single officer to co-or- 
dinate the administration of the various codes of ethics. 
Among this officer’s functions will be to conduct stud- 
ies and accumulate experience leading to more effec- 
tive regulation of ethical conduct. 

As St. Thomas Aquinas explains: “What pertains to 
moral science is known mostly through experience.” 
The problem of sound and realistic ethical standards 
in government service will always be with us. It was 
prudent of the President to make formal provision for 
solving this problem continuously through a constant 
study and review of our experience in a field so im- 
portant to the public interest. 


Next Step in Cuba 


A’ PRESIDENT KENNEDY declared on April 20, the 
United States is not going to sit idly by while Com- 
munists infiltrate and take over the Western Hemi- 
sphere. We shall try, he said, to oppose them through 
the Organization of American States, but if that body 
fails to act, we are determined to act alone. When 
President Dorticds of Cuba cynically suggested, after 
the defeat of the invading forces, that our two coun- 
tries should get together to discuss differences, the U.S. 
position was again affirmed. “Communism in this hem- 
isphere is not negotiable,” said Lincoln White, spokes- 
man for our State Department, on April 28. 

But what is the United States to do about Cuba, now 
that the invasion has been so dramatically routed? If 
military action were the whole answer, we could over- 
run little Cuba in a few days. More is at stake, how- 
ever, than mere force of arms. Before the world our 
country represents democratic process and the rule of 
law, and it would be folly to sacrifice over Castro our 
record of international fair play. At the same time, as 
President Kennedy made clear, the day may come when 
we have to defend ourselves against communism by an 
armed attack on Cuba. That day, however, does not 
seem to have arrived yet. 
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If we can’t settle the Cuba question by unilateral 
action, can we get the OAS to act? The display of 
Castro’s armed power against the invaders of Cuba 
shook up Latin Americans almost as much as it sur- 
prised us. They did not react so much against our 
involvement, for no U.S. forces took direct part in that 
action, as we had promised. Our help to the invaders 
was considerable, but we stayed within the rules Latin 
Americans expected us to observe. What did scare them 
was the might of Castro’s war machine. All Latin Amer- 
ican heads of state can now ask themselves how their 
countries will fare if Castro, with continued support 
from Soviet Russia and other Communist countries, in- 
cites and equips their proletariat for revolution. In that 
sense, Castro's very success has hurt him. 

But Latin Americans are still reluctant to line up with 
us and against Cuba. All we could get at the OAS meet- 
ing last June in San José, Costa Rica, was a milk-and- 
water condemnation of extrahemispheric alliances such 
as Cuba’s with Russia and China. Since then Latin 
Americans have come to realize that Cuba is imperiling 
the hemisphere and are now more disposed to act 
against her. They still hesitate, however, because of 
Castro’s popularity among their underprivileged masses. 
Brazil, a natural leader in Latin America on account of 
her wealth and size, has its own Castro in the person of 
Francisco Juliao, a highly popular figure who defies 
courts and police by leading starving farmers in their 
seizure of lands in that nation’s dustbowl Northeast. 
Mexico will not repudiate Castro, for he is doing what 
the Mexicans themselves are so proud of having done: 
kicking out the Yankee investors and asserting inde- 
pendence of Uncle Sam. 

What could the OAS do? Economic sanctions cannot 
hurt Cuba much, for almost all her trade now is with 
the Soviet bloc. If the American republics agreed to 
cut off diplomatic relations with Cuba, that would hurt 
more, for it would deprive Castro of the embassies 
which now serve as centers for spreading Castroism up 
and down Latin America. 

Many political analysts conclude that Castro will be 
toppled only by the steady attrition of underground 
resistance. This worked in the long run against Batista, 
and it could work against Castro. If Cubans see that 
he cannot halt such bombings and arson as occurred 
in the week preceding the invasion, popular confidence 
in Castro will be shaken. Then if economic conditions 
in Cuba get worse, his problems will be compounded. 
Castro has lost much of his following in the past year, 
even among the workers. With time he will have only 
the very ignorant, the least sophisticated Cubans on his 
side. As their numbers decrease, his day of reckoning 
will approach. 

The Cubans in exile have been understandably de- 
moralized by the collapse of their invasion. Their lead- 
ers blame the United States, which kept them isolated 
during the invasion and gave them little to say, appar- 
ently, in the planning and executiort of the project. We 
cannot afford a repetition of that fiasco. We need the 
confidence and collaboration of those brave men, for if 
Cuba is to be restored, they must lead the way. 
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How We Look to Others 


George H. Dunne and C. J. McNaspy 


I 


HE AVERAGE AMERICAN is puzzled. He sees himself 

[ as reasonably decent, good-natured, peace-loving, 

generous. He has no colonies and no designs upon 
alien territories. He sees Fidel Castro as an unbalanced 
revolutionist who has betrayed the democratic hopes of 
many of his own followers and is busily mortgaging his 
revolution to the Communist powers. Why, then, should 
there be so much anti-Americanism about? And why, on 
the other hand, is Fidel Castro so popular a hero that 
almost every Latin American government is fearful of 
angering its own people should it anger him? 

It would help the average American to understand 
if he had the gift to see both himself and Castro as 
others do. Two quotations from the same issue of Time 
(8/8/60) may give him just the perspective he needs. 
One concerns “Che” Guevara, the éminence grise of 
Castro’s movement. A friend who knew him in 1953, 
when he held a minor job in Guatemala’s agrarian pro- 
gram, says: 

Once we came across a group of undernourished, 
belly-bloated kids. We were in United Fruit land. 
Che went into one of his rages. He cursed every- 
body from God to North American “exploiters” and 
wound up with a frightening asthmatic attack that 
lasted two hours. 


The other concerns an American bean grower who is 
fighting efforts to provide a minimum of schooling for 
the children of migrant farm workers who, full-fledged 
field hands at nine years of age, are doomed by illiter- 
acy to dreary servitude for life. Says the bean grower: 
“When a migrant goes to school beyond the seventh 
grade, you've ruined a good bean picker.” 

Examine these two images side by side! The dedi- 
cated revolutionary who admits to being a Marxist, and 
the typical representative of American democratic so- 
ciety—Guevara cursing himself into asthmatic rage at 
the sight of underprivileged children, the American 





Fr. DunNE, 8.J., author of several earlier articles in the 
pages of America, is studying at the Jesuits’ Istituto 
Storico in Rome. Fr. McNaspy, s.j., an associate editor 
of this Review, has written numerous articles on Amer- 
ican life and culture. 
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coldly assaying the value of the stunted human as bean 
picker. 

It may be objected that the American is not typical. 
The objection does not stand up. He is typical of Amer- 
icans who make their money growing beans or tomatoes 
or lettuce or fruit. The proof lies in the fact that the farm 
lobby bitterly opposed this same effort, as it and the 
ranchers’ associations generally have coldly and success- 
tully resisted for years every effort to improve the 
wretched lot of the migrant field hand. He is also typical 
of other average Americans who are unmoved by, and 
indifferent to, the miserable exploitation of the migrant 
worker. 

There is more than a sermon in this confrontation of 
images. There is a key to an understanding of a large 
part of contemporary history. 

There are perhaps no people more generous with their 
wealth than Americans, but the image which impinges 
itself upon world consciousness is not one of American 
largesse. It is rather the image of the calculating and 
unfeeling bean grower, and in sharp contrast to it the 
dramatic image of the deeply feeling, raging Guevara. 
It is not the exceptional Tom Dooley, but the hard-nosed 
bean grower who appears to be the normal product and 
expression of the social and economic system which has 
reached its highest development in America. This, as 
much as anything else, is what “colonialism” and “im- 
perialism” mean to downtrodden people everywhere. 
This is why there is so much anti-Americanism about. 

In a recent article in the Commonweal (12/30/60), 
Fr. Albert Nevins, M.M., quotes Karl Marx: 

It is quite easy for Mister Hegel in his well- 
heated office in Berlin to resolve the problem of 
man’s captivity solely in speculative fashion and to 
explain all human contradictions on the plan of a 
dialectic philosophy. But while there are women 
and children working 18 hours a day in the mines of 
Manchester I cannot feel myself free. 

Here is the idealism which explains the tremendous 
appeal Marx has had and—despite the demonstrable 
errors of doctrine, despite the blood which has flowed, 
the tyrannies which have been spawned—continues to 
have. for millions of men everywhere. 

It is basically the same idealism, the same concern, 
which triggered Guevara’s rage. It is the same idealism, 
the inability himself to feel free so long as the peasant 
masses were poor, hungry and illiterate, that sparked 
Fidel Castro. Guevara sacrificed a medical career, 
Castro a legal career, to set the peasants free. ( Recently 
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THAT DISTRESSING AMERICAN IMAGE 
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in Rome a Benedictine priest, who only a few years ago 
was in British government service in Malaya, where his 
job was to interrogate Communist prisoners, told me 
what a sobering experience it was to discover how many 
of them were professional men who, driven by the same 
jdealism, had sacrificed their own careers to advance the 
revolution. I had the feeling the experience had some- 
thing to do with his decision to sacrifice his own career 
in government and to join the Benedictines. ) 

What matters is not whether Castro is destroying more 
than he is building, or whether the sum total of human 
suffering in Cuba has been halved or doubled, or 
whether he falls from power tomorrow. What matters 
is that three years ago he was a man with a handful of 
poorly armed followers holed up in the mountain fast- 
nesses. Today he is master of Cuba and still a hero to 
the mobs which wildly cheer his interminable harangues. 
What matters is to understand that his strength lies in 
the kind of image he projects to those mobs. It matters 
to understand what that image is: the image of an angry 
man bent upon destroying a social structure which says 
that the poor must be kept poor and ignorant so that 
we will have good bean pickers. 

Take the case of China. The Republican thesis which 
would explain Communist success in terms of an alleged 
American betrayal engineered by a Democratic Adminis- 
tration is sheer nonsense. My right to this opinion rests 
upon the fact that 28 years ago I was urging—there are 
documents to prove it—the necessity of what today 
would be called a “crash program” to develop an imagi- 
native Chinese leadership to destroy the frightfully dis- 
ordered social structure which produced luxury for a 
few and illiteracy, beggary, misery or poverty for the 
teeming multitudes. If this were not done, and soon, the 
Communists, so I argued, would inevitably come to 
power. 


A THAT TIME the Communists were an isolated body, 
holed up and surrounded in the mountainous 
regions of south-central China. But they were the only 
ones who projected a sharp image of protest against an 
intolerable social structure. Crushed by taxes, bled white 
by rapacious war lords, gouged by landlords, exploited 
in factory and field, millions of Chinese lived in a gray 
misery. 

One day I climbed a path to a Buddhist temple out- 
side the city of Suchow. For half a mile I walked a solid 
gantlet of beggars squatting elbow to elbow, empty rice 
bowls held out in the age-old suppliant gesture. In 
Shanghai 12-year-old children worked 16 hours a day in 
toreign and Chinese-owned cotton mills and slept at 
night on their hard workbenches. What voices were 
raised in angry protest? Who cursed themselves into fits 
of asthmatic rage? Who swore not to rest until these 
slaves had been set free? 

Missionaries, with compassion and often heroically, 
went about their work of corporal and spiritual mercy, 
but they accepted the misery as part of the structure of 
Chinese life. Foreigners went to and from their fac- 
tories, in and out of their offices, back and forth from 
their clubs, without a second thought about the misery. 
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The great “New Life” reform movement of Chiang Kai- 
shek consisted largely in propaganda campaigns against 
the indubitably noisome habit of ubiquitous spitting. 

The only ones who denied the inevitability of misery, 
damned the system which perpetuated it, and promised 
an end to it were the Communists. They were a symbol 
of protest and of hope. That was the source of their 
strength. That is why, abandoned as early as 1927 by 
Stalin, who neither then nor later was interested in the 
Chinese revolution, without outside support, surrounded 
by Nationalist forces, they could not be destroyed. That 
is why 28 years ago their ultimate triumph was inevita- 
ble—unless someone else could project an even more 
powertul image of protest and of hope. But no one else 
did, and in 18 short years, with an assist from Japanese 
aggression, which only advanced the date of their ulti- 
mate triumph, and in the last stages with considerable 
help from American military equipment delivered to 
them by defecting Nationalist troops or sold to them by 
corrupt Kuomintang politicians, they were masters of 
China. 

This is not to say that the Communists were swept 
into power on a great tide of popular support. This 
would be a gross distortion 
of the facts. No doubt the 
larger mass of the people 
were uncommitted, but their 
very passivity was an asset 
to the Communists. Outside 

S of its own bureaucracy, the 
7: Kuomintang had no real 
roots in the people. What did 
it offer but a perpetuation of the old ways, which is to 
say the old misery? 

This is not a tract in support of communism. I am well 
aware of the mess of pottage the Chinese have bought. 
Many today in the communes eat their bread, if they 
have any, in sorrow. Probably many of the young ideal- 
ists, the students of fifteen years ago, who rallied in 
overwhelming numbers to the Communist cause now 
wonder what happened to their great dream. It would 
be wishful thinking, however, to believe that the dream 
has died for all. The hundreds of thousands of young 
people who turn out for parades and demonstrations do 
not have the look of sullen prisoners of the regime. For 
them the Communists still manage to project the image 
of promise. They are still carried along by the specter 
of an evil world to be destroyed and a better world to 
be built. It is quite likely that they still sing with gusto 
the song of Communist Youth: 


We are the builders. 
We build the future. 
The future world lies in our hands. 





There was a time when America projected an image 
that enflamed imaginations, set feet jiggling and hearts 
dancing. That image does not come through today. 
What comes through is the hard-faced image of the bean 
growers, the hate-contorted faces of New Orleans house- 
wives screaming epithets into the ears of a bewildered 
Negro child. 
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Far more important than guns for Laotians is the 
projection of a new image of America. President Ken- 
nedy in his Inaugural Address projected such an image, 
and it is significant and symptomatic that it stirred 
excitement around the globe. But it will take more than 
words, or even the deeds, of one man, even a President. 
What is needed is the image of an angry people, people 
who react, not blasphemously like Guevara, but like 
Christ in the temple, against a social structure which 
creates, perpetuates, or tolerates human misery anywhere. 

Where will this fury arise? Is our society capable of 
producing this kind of rage, this kind of central con- 
cern for human beings, for other human beings? Is any 
society whose central concern is money and _ profit? 
These are questions which I should not presume to an- 
swer, but, on the record, I reserve the right to a certain 
amount of pessimism. 

There have been profound changes in our social struc- 
ture during the past thirty years. There will be profound 
changes in the next fifty years. Amidst those changes we 
had better find a way to do away with the bean-grower 
mentality and become a people who, like Karl Marx, 
can never feel free so long as Guatemala children or 
West Virginia children or Indian children have bloated 
bellies, or Mexican-American children slave in the fields, 
or Negro children are treated like medieval lepers. If we 
don’t find a way, there will be other Castros and more 
surprises, and our grandchildren may learn that Khru- 
shchev was right about them. GrorcEe H. DuNNE 


Il 


Tos 1s a Canadian proverb that says: When the 
wild ducks fly over, the tame ducks flutter their 
wings furiously—and stay on the ground. A dis- 
tinguished missionary quoted this to me the other day 
during a discussion on the forthcoming Peace Corps. 
Like almost everyone else I had interviewed, he thought 
the Corps a splendid idea. But he wondered, and many 
others wonder, how many of the thousands of enthusi- 
asts will only flutter their wings when the time comes 
to take off. 

A random, unscientific sampling of student opinion 
at a recent NSA (National Student Association) meet- 
ing showed remarkable unanimity about the Peace 
Corps. All those questioned showed real zest for the 
idea. But when confronted with the question: “Are you 
going to go?” 94 per cent cleared throats and answered: 
“Well, no, but . . . .” Doubtless the sampling was inade- 
quate, and possibly not even representative, but it did 
give one pause. 

Another set of attitudes came to light during inter- 
views with United Nations personnel (Am. 4/8, pp. 49- 
50). I was fortunately able to meet a number of officials 
from the “developing countries” (the word “underde- 
veloped” is no longer used), but received only standard, 
innocuous replies. It seemed more useful, accordingly, 
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to talk to younger, unofficial members of these nations, 
with the promise that they and their nationalities would 
be kept anonymous. They seemed to speak freely, 
though how freely is hard to judge. 

Rather like the NSA members, all of them assured me 
that they were favorably impressed by the Peace Corps 
ideal. They had lived in America long enough to realize 
personally that not all Americans are callous, dollar-mad 
imperialists. The real problem would lie back at home. 
There, innate skepticism would be hard to put down, 
In stately phraseology one young African warmly in- 
sisted that “America must somehow eradicate apprehen- 
sions felt by my people.” 

These “apprehensions” are obviously centered in the 
lingering dread of imperialism. Having just won politi- 
cal autonomy, many nations are intensely anxious to 
avoid anything that “savors of even the mildest form of 
colonialism,” as one man put it. “After all,” he said smil- 
ing, “we cannot forget that Americans are traditional 
allies of the British, Belgians and French.” If the Corps 
is not skillfully conducted, said another, international 
relations will “jump from the water into the fire, as our 
people say.” 

The problems of adaptation will be even more mam- 
moth than Americans anticipate, a young Asian assured 
me. “My own family back at home is rather well-to-do. 
An American could quite easily live with us, I believe. 
But it wouldn’t serve the purpose of the Corps.” The 
phrase “cultural shock” is being used to describe the 
probable reaction of most young Americans coming 
trom a push-button world into many of the countries 
envisioned by the Corps. Even the “toughening-up” 
program to be given in Puerto Rico left some of my UN 
friends unimpressed. “They must have as stiff a training 
as the astronauts are getting,” was the way one of them 
put it. 

Even the very idea of the Peace Corps provokes mis- 
givings and some skepticism. “Our countries need to be 
strongly reassured that the Corps is not to be given in 
place of money—the money we already receive or that 
we hope to receive,” I was told more than once. For 
the problem in most countries, as the “locals” see it, is 
largely financial. 

It was interesting to interview some Americans work- 
ing in the UN. After our editorial “No Children’s Cru- 
sade” appeared (4/8, pp. 49-50), a UN technician wrote 
in approval: “You are expressing an opinion strongly 
held ‘in the house’ here.” It would indeed, I believe, be 
very wasteful if the Corps did not make extensive use 
of the findings of a number of the experienced UN 
agencies. 

In this connection, several of these American experts 
were of the opinion that it would be more helpful in 
the long run to train local people than simply other 
Americans for short-term service. In any case, whatever 
is done, they felt, we must always avoid replacing the 
“locals.” These developing countries vary widely: in 
some areas, experts are needed at high levels; but in 
most, the need is for intermediate workers, neither at 
the top nor the bottom. Above all, such practical skills 
need to be taught as how to sharpen tools, how to re- 
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pair simple machinery, how to drain a swamp, when to 
plant, how to rotate crops, how to fertilize, how to im- 
prove the technique of thatching huts, how to install 
and use sanitary facilities, and how to maintain them. 
This unpretentious type of work, the UN people said, 
is not likely to cause unemployment nor to be inter- 
preted as masked “neo-colonialism.” 

It was reassuring to learn that the Peace Corps has 
now released a guide insisting that the Corps is to “help, 
not replace,” private and religious agencies already 
working in the field, and learn from their experience. 
The appointment, too, of the respected missiologist, Fr. 
John J. Considine, M.M., was a heartening step. I was 
able to meet with Fr. Joseph B. Gremillion, director of 
Socio-Economic Development, and F. Robert Melina, 
coordinator for Peace Corps, both of Catholic Relief 
Services-NCWC, and found that their suggestions 
largely corroborated the opinions of my contacts at the 
UN. 

The executive secretary of the Mission Secretariat, 
Fr. Frederick A. McGuire, C.M., kindly allowed me to 
use answers to an important questionnaire. Inquiries 
had been sent out to CRS workers, to missioners and to 
local educators and religious leaders in the developing 
countries. Their answers should be of real service to 
Corps leaders. 


om GENERAL REACTION to the Peace Corps from this 
source was again favorable, but again there was 
the strong proviso that “the project must be properly 
conducted.” Thomas Cardinal Tien, S.V.D., writing 
from Taiwan, stated: “May I suggest that this seems 
necessary: to train not too many young people, but 
very thoroughly, especially in the ethical respect.” In 
India, Valerian Cardinal Gracias contacted heads of 
four important Catholic universities. Their replies 
echoed those of Cardinal Tien, with strong emphasis on 
the “need for suitable personnel, careful selection, and 
a cautious and slow beginning.” One educator urged 
“something akin to military discipline, under the contro] 
of a mature officer who by previous experience knows 
the character and temperament of the people.” 

Community development is seen as a pressing need, 
and “social workers, medical, agricultural and veterinary 
graduates would be extremely useful,” a missionary 
comments. “Let not MEDICO’s experience be lost. Con- 
sult them. Use the experience of the International Vol- 
untary Service. Discipline must be very, very rigid.” 

A rather blunt caution comes from another mission- 
ary: “Men with only State Department background 
should never be leaders, even if they have been over- 
seas, Their attitude centers around housing, PX, motor 
pools and the like.” More explicitly, for some areas “a 
person with a country background is an absolute neces- 
sity. A city-raised boy cannot adjust enough to a coun- 
try living 100 years in the past.” 

Corpsmen must beware of chauvinistic attitudes and 


“must be screened for tact, understanding and psycho-~ 


logical stability,” says a native priest. “Material aid, 
however eagerly accepted, is suspect as to its motives.” 
Moreover, in Americans especially there is often, he 
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notes, an “almost inevitable sense of superiority which 
is resented.” 

A missionary in South America urges the Corps to be 
wary of close association with local governments. Oth- 
erwise, “the personnel will too soon become disillu- 
sioned by corruption, graft, feet-dragging, inefficiency 
and general lack of co-operation.” Moreover, as another 
puts it, “the government here would take all the credit. 
Some 99 per cent of the people don’t know anything of 
the millions already given by the United States.” 

“The hardest job,” in the mind of another priest, “is 
to find out what the people in the host countries want. 
Some Corpsmen should go with the attitude and an- 
nounced purpose of learning. It would be a good idea,” 
he adds, “to invite people from other countries to par- 
ticipate in the Corps, and probably some young local 
people would like to be invited to take part.” 

An acute problem in the minds of several observers 
is how to reach the needy. “The big, already-rich land 
owner doesn’t care about the poor. All projects should 
be directed at personal contact with the masses.” He 
goes on to specify: “What I feel is needed are not the 
high-priced technicians living in expensive houses in the 
cities, but dedicated, skilled technicians living among 
the poor as friends and companions.” 

“Teaching is our prime need,” notes one CRS worker. 
“But teaching what? Skilled trade teachers are most 
needed. Not highly technical teachers, but down-to- 
earth practical teachers.” A missionary notes: “The 
country I am in has enough doctors and lawyers. What 
it needs is a skilled middle class of workers.” With some 
acerbity he adds that “so far the United States has 
helped the rich man become richer. This is a point that 
the Communists use to the hilt.” 

Another missioner concentrates on the personal traits 
of a prospective Corpsman. “He must be sincere, sym- 






































pathetic, hardworking, indifferent as to where he sleeps 
or what he eats, not emotional, not easily discouraged, 
determined, rugged, the out-of-door type, self-reliant 
and even-tempered.” This sounds very much like the 
qualities needed in a missioner. 

After long interviews with persons differing in reli- 
gion, race and background, and after reading reports 
from many lands, I am impressed by their overarching 
theme: while the ideal of a Peace Corps is unexception- 
able, the hazards and problems are colossal. Knowledge- 
able missionaries, who have personally made the huge 
sacrifice of adaptation and who work with the highest 
motives of dedication, know this better than anyone else. 
Better than anyone else they know that there will be 
no glamour involved, that this will not be a “lark,” that 
an inept Peace Corps would be not only futile but worse 
than none at all. C. J. McNaspy 
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LETTER 
FROM BELGIUM 


Gysegem les Alost 


Dear Annie L.: 

It is more than two years now since we were sitting 
here on the terrace in Gysegem, lazily watching the 
ducks in their varied life on the water. Do you remem- 
ber the last day you were here? You were plane-bound 
for Ireland, and as sorry to leave as we were sorry to 
see you go. The World’s Fair, Belgian style, was hitting 
the crest. It was a good show—an excellent show; every- 
one said so. In fact, it had been a long time since the 
world had seen such a display. We were proud here in 
Belgium, then. The world was our oyster. Now we are 
the world’s clam. Why? 

After the incomparable success of the World’s Fair, 
we sat back and rubbed our palms. Who could beat 
us? We should have known the answer: just everyone 
could, and they are doing it now. But it took last sum- 
mer, and the famous Congo affair to make us conscious, 
to make us awake. Since then, we have not slept. 

Back in the 19th century Leopold II of Belgium be- 
came personal sovereign of a vast area in Africa. At 
home, he was king of a small domain, but he dreamed 
extravagant dreams. In the damp, overfertile, verdant 
space that was the heart of Africa, he saw a future. 
Before his death, he willed the whole of his personal 
property, the Congo, to the country over which he 
reigned as a gentle despot. 

Leopold must have had a sort of double vision, for 
history recounts that some time before his passing, in 
a moment of anguish, he cried: “Small country, small 
people; small people, small ideas.” Maybe he was bit- 
ter; today they would say that he was frustrated, unful- 
filled. Anyway, he said it. Time has proven him not 
completely wrong. With this harsh burden on their 
back, the Belgians, with many misgivings, took over. 

Out went the missionaries. Surely they had an integ- 
rity. They lived and guided according to their lights. 
We know now that their light was dim. Big business 
went out, too. It did not have the individual stamina 
of the missionary. Big business profited, changed hands, 
and profited again. The conquest of the Congo seemed 
to belong to the smaller man. He went, brave, un- 
daunted, and with his small means. The so-called elite 
stayed at home. 

It is hard to understand, Annie L., but these very 
nice people are not adventurers at heart. The home 
land, the village where one is born, the church steeple 
one has always seen, these all are the common denomi- 
nator. The Congo was out there—dark, mysterious, mys- 
tic in a way, warm and immensely rich. What did it 





This perceptive view of life in today’s Belgium was 
written by Mary Macan De Cock, American wife of a 
well-known Belgian physician. 
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matter? The bourgeois son of a bourgeois mother and 
father longed only for success in his immediate terri- 
tory. There went to the Congo only those who could 
not find material success within the shadow of the 
church spire. The Congo, so rich by nature, became 
richer with the help of these lesser men. 

The priests were there, of course, and the nuns. 
Slowly, painfully, they dragged from barbarism the 
blacks confided to their care. They ruled with a com- 
passionate, tender and, let it be said, loving hand. They 
never thought that their children could grow up; it 
never entered their selfless minds that their children 
could outgrow them. And so they did not prepare for 
the sweeping wave of independence. 

Politics here in the mother country aiding—and with 
the frenzied hordes demanding a freedom for which they 
were not ready, for which they had absolutely never 
been prepared—as of last July, chaos came to the 
Congo. The ground was scraped to find a Prime Min- 
ister; the powers which were came up with a fellow 
who had served a prison term for theft in a post office. 
Then they had four days of frantic rejoicing. After that, 
we really had it. Savages did what savages do. The 
white women ran; and their men, in panic, ran after 
them. And so for Belgium the Congo was gone. 

Here at home, dismay ran high. We were at the air- 
port when all these former colonials came pouring back. 

They were a sorry sight, Annie 

L. In the dumb suffering on 

their ever-so-tired faces; in the 

weak whimpers of the very 
small kids snatched from 
warmth and thrust into the 
dampness of a Low Country; 
in the stooped shoulders of a 
‘former wealthy coffee planter; 
in the soiled cassock of a White 
Father of Africa, we could read 
the loss of Belgium. It was a 
bad time; it is a bad time. 
It is normal, of course, when 
things are not going as one 
would wish, to blame the other 
fellow. And that is how it is 
with us. The Flemings immediately looked with disdain 
on the Walloons of the southern part of the country; 
the Walloons warmed over their old grudge against the 
Flemings. It was a real family fight, and just as mean 
as any family fight can get. Neither side knew that their 
foolish bickering would have such repercussions. Strikes 
were the result. 

Naturally, with the richness of the Congo gone, we 
had to envisage a bit of austerity. But austerity is such 
an unpleasant thing. The government proposed meas- 
ures, ‘and their intentions were, no doubt, good. But 
we were all too disappointed, too sick of ourselves, 
even. So the government collapsed. We went to the 
polls on Sunday, March 26, and now there is another 
group of men to hold the delicate reins, and there will 
be, as there must be, another program of austerity 
(horrible word, that). It will be an up-hill fight, every 
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inch of the way, the wound will smart, and the scar 
will be long in fading. But Caesar said it long ago: 
“And the bravest of these are the Belgians.” I dare to 
think that he may have been right. All might, with the 
help of God, come very right in a short time. So let them 
say what they will. 

The garden tells us that spring is here. We feel it, 
too. The sun, which has been hiding her radiant face 
much too long, rises now, right in front of us, as we 
are at the breakfast table. Remember? It sinks behind 
the garden, in the faraway west, with a rich, almost 
purple hue. The swans are doing what good swans do 
at this time of the year: they are busy making their 
nests. 

Just the other day, the ads came for the pilgrimages 
which will be organized for Lourdes. You do know, 
Annie, that the Belgians have a special and filial love 





for that Lady of the Grotto. The trips down begin in 
the May month, but the climax is for the month of July. 
Then the White Train will go out. That is the train 
reserved for the sick. It travels the whole length of the 
kingdom, and at each whistle stop it takes up its pre- 
cious suffering cargo. The blind are led on board, the 
cancerous are carried on, and the defective children 
are gently accompanied. Such complete forgetfulness 
of self as displayed by the volunteer help you have 
never seen. As the train, long and sinewy, leaves Ghent, 
the starting point, they take up the chant “Ave, Ave, 
Maria.” Then, all through old Flanders, “Onze Lieve 
Vrouw” makes one feel very Flemish. Nearing the 
southern part of the country, the plea is in French— 
“Notre Dame de Lourdes.” These delicious, stubborn, 
feeling, temperamental people know that she will not 
let them down. She never has. Mary 





The Grotesque in Flannery O’Connor 


James F. Farnham 


morning without first having passed through 

Good Friday; the Resurrection itself is meaning- 
less except as the culmination of the Passion. Those are 
the ever present themes that run through Flannery 
O’Connor’s writing. 

Had William Esty been thinking of this when he 
spoke of Miss O'Connor in the Commonweal ( March 7, 
1958), he might have found less validity in his refer- 
ence to the “Paul Bowles-Flannery O’Connor cult of the 
Gratuitous Grotesque.” Mr. Esty said of Miss O’Con- 
nor’s grotesque characters and situations that “these 
overingenious horrifics are presumably meant to speak 
to us of the Essential Nature of Our Time, but when 
the very real and cruel grotesquerie of our world is 
converted into clever gimmicks for Partisan Review, 
we may be forgiven for reacting with the self-same dis- 
gust as the little old lady from Dubuque.” Mr. Esty pre- 
sumes rightly that Miss O'Connor is speaking to us of 
the Essential Nature of Our Time. Let us look at what 
the young lady from Milledgeville, Georgia, has said 
on the subject and then into her works. 

First of all, Miss O’Connor is an artist, and Catholi- 
cism is one of her “circumstances,” just as her living in 
the South is. This does not mean that her religion is a 
mere circumstantial accident, but it does mean that her 
religion is not the cause of, nor the cause for, the ex- 
ternalization of her vision as a Christian artist. The ulti- 


O: CANNOT Skip to the lovely dawn of Easter 





Mr. Farnuam, a teaching fellow and doctoral candi- 
date at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has specialized in American literature and structural 
linguistics. 
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mate reason for her use of the grotesque is simply that 
this is the aspect of reality which her artistic talent is 
best able to produce. In a letter to the author she once 
said: 


Essentially the reason my characters are gro- 
tesque is because it is the nature of my talent to 
make them so. To some extent, the writer can 
choose his subject; but he can never choose what 
he is able to make live. It is characters like The 
Misfit and the Bible salesman that I can make live. 


Miss O’Connor writes, then, of the ugly simply because 
she can give life to the ugly. This is the ultimate ex- 
planation, for we are not called upon to concern our- 
selves with the ways and means by which talents are 
allotted. 


O’ course, given this talent for the grotesque, there 
is the question of what Miss O’Connor is to do 
with it, what meaning she gets out of it or puts into it. 
She does not like the sentimentalism of much contem- 
porary Christian art; and, while never allowing her 
artistic talents merely to be turned to antisentimental- 
istic propaganda, she attempts to combat sentimental- 
ism, her chief tool being the use of the grotesque. She 
sees modern man as an often grotesque figure, a cari- 
cature of his true self, and in showing what man is she 
is showing what he could be. It seems to be Miss 
O’Connor’s intention never to let us think of man’s sal- 
vation unless we are aware—painfully at times—of what 


the Passion was intended to redeem. 


The central theme found in Flannery O’Connor’s writ- 


ing is the redemption of man; but, since her talent in- 
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America’s BOOKSTORE GUIDE for 








MERICA’S Bookstore Guide tells you where you can 


buy the Sprir 


and Summer reading you want. 


You will appreciate, too, the collections of First 
Communion, Graduation and Ordination gifts and ac- 
cessories carried by these booksellers. All of them will 
be happy to see you in person, talk with you on the 
phone, or handle your mail orders thoughtfully and 
efficiently. If no store is listed in your city, ask AMERICA’S 
Business Office for the name and address of the nearest 


one. 


Wherever possible, patronize your 
local Catholic bookstore! 





Daughters 
of St. Paul 


CATHOLIC BOOK AND 
FILM CENTERS 


Bibles — Missals — Meditations — 
Spiritual Reading — Lives of Saints 
— Religious Instruction — Sociology 
— Best-Sellers of Catholic Publishers 


— 16 mm films 


50 St. Paul’s Avenue, Jamaica Plain, 
Boston 30, Massachusetts 


315 Washington Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts 


381 Dorchester Street, South Boston 
27, Massachusetts 


78 Fort Place, Staten island 1, N. Y. 

325 Main Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

39 Erie Street, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

141 West Rayen Avenue, Youngs- 
town 3, Ohio 

114 East Main Plaza, San Antonio 
5, Texas 

827 Fifth Avenue, San Diego 1, Cal. 

86 Bolton Avenue, Alexandria, La. 

2700 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 37, 
Florida 


Boston 





Benziger Brothers 


Incorporated 
Catholic Books of all publishers 


95 SUMMER STREET 
BosTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Phone: HAncock 6-6330 


Chicago 
_ 





THE 


Thomas More 
Association 


“Every Catholic Book in Print’ 


210 West MADISON STREET 
Cuicaco 6, ILLINOIS 
DEarborn 2-1795 








Chicago 
. J 


Benziger Brothers 
Incorporated 
Catholic Books of all publishers 
223 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Phone: FRanklin 2-8936 





Cincinnati 








Benziger Brothers 
Incorporated 
Catholic Books of all publishers 
429 MAIN STREET 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Phone: MAin 1-0765 


Cincinnati 





Frederick Pustet 
Company, Inc. 


210 East FourtH ST. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Phone: MAin 1-2678 


Cleveland 





THE 


Catholic Book Store 


1789 East 11TH STREET 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





Cathedral Bookshop 

and Catholic 

Information Center 
205 East Broap Sr. 


Opposite Cathedral Square 
CoLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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Spring Book Buying 





New York 





The Rosary, 
Book & Gift Shop 


515 W. Ionta STREET 
LANSING 15, MICHIGAN 


Los Angeles 


C. F. Horan & Co. 


Church Furnishings @ Religious Supplies 





Downtown Store: 
120 WEST 2ND STREET 
Los ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: MAdison 6-6701 


Vermont Store: 
5165 So. VERMONT AVENUE 


Los ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 


Phone: THornwall 7334 


Rogers Church Goods 
Company, Inc. 





129 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


New York 


Catholic Book Shop 
of New York 


138 WeEsT 32ND ST. 

New YorK 1, NEw YORK 
Opposite Gimbels 

LO 5-5798 





Catholic Books of all publishers 


Hummel Giftware — Trappist Preserves 





Benziger Brothers 


Incorporated 
Catholic Books of all publishers 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET 
New YorkK 8, NEw YORK 
Phone: ORegon 5-7050 


Pittsburgh 





Kirnet’s 
Catholic Book Store 


309 MARKET STREET 


PiTTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


Phone: CO 1-2326 and 1-2327 


St. Louis 





B. Herder Book Co. 


1007 OLIVE STREET 
15-17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


San Francisco 








Benziger Brothers 


Incorporated 
Catholic Books of all publishers 


758 MISSION ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: SUtter 1-5159 





Scranton 





Diocesan Guild 


Studios 


SCRANTON e WILKES-BARRE 
HAZLETON e CARBONDALE 
WILLIAMSPORT 
400 WYoMING AVENUE 
SCRANTON 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


South Bend 





Aquinas Library & 
Book Shop, Inc. 


A Non-Profit Corporation 
108-112 East LASALLE 
SoUTH BEND 1, INDIANA 


All the new and standard books— 
Religious Articles—Prayer Books & 
Missals 


Toronto 





St. Joseph Book 
Centre 


620 YONGE STREET 


TORONTO 5, ONTARIO 
CANADA 


Phone: WAlnut 2-8960 


Westminster 





THE 
Newman Bookshop 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
Baltimore Branch: 
226 NortTH LIBertTy ST. 
BALTIMORE 1, MARYLAND 
Washington Branch: 


901 Monrok Sr., N. E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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clines her toward the portrayal of sin, she shows the 
effects of the redemption (i.e., grace) in a negative 
manner. She reflects the beauty of virtue by showing 
the ugliness of its absence. In her essay on “The Fic- 
tion Writer and His Country” she writes: 


“My own feeling is that writers who see by the 
light of their Christian faith will have, in these 
times, the sharpest eyes for the grotesque, for the 
perverse and for the unacceptable. . . . Redemp- 
tion is meaningless unless there is cause for it in 
the actual life we live. 


If Miss O’Connor could believe that her audience is one 
which thinks within the basic Christian rationale, she 
would find it unnecessary to dwell upon the deforma- 
tion of humanity. But, since she writes for an audience 
which she thinks is to a great extent blind to grace, 
she feels that she must show them how bad they are, 
not simply how good somebody else is. When you can- 
not assume, she says in “The Fiction Writer and His 
Country,” that your audience is aware of grace, “you 
have to make your vision apparent by shock—to the 
hard of hearing you shout, and for the almost blind 
you draw large and startling figures.” Flannery O’Con- 
nor does not shout of the ugliness of man deformed by 
sin because of any gratuitous pleasure involved in her 





writing process. Rather, she is a Christian writer acute- 
ly aware of grace, a writer whose talents impel her to 
the portrayal of a contemporary society deformed by 
its disavowal of grace. 

This is her esthetic of the physically and spiritually 
ugly. She sees society very much aware of its abnega- 
tion of grace; indeed, it is their realization of loss which 
makes her characters so awful. They are not dumb crea- 
tures plodding ahead in stolid unknowing. For the most 
part, they are aware that there is some great void in 
their existences. The Misfit, for example, in “A Good 
Man Is Hard To Find,” as he prepares to murder a 
family just starting on its vacation, says to the grand- 
mother: 


Jesus thrown everything off balance. It was the 
same with Him as with me, except He hadn't com- 





mitted any crime and they could prove I had com- 
mitted one because they had the papers on me. He 
thrown everything off balance. If He did what He 
said, then it’s nothing for you to do but throw away 
everything and follow Him, and if He didn’, then 
it’s nothing for you to do but enjoy the few min- 
utes you got left the best way you can—by killing 
somebody or burning down his house or doing some 
other meanness to him. No pleasure but meanness. 


Certainly, Christ’s Passion has influenced this man, but 
he has perverted the grace. Here is humanity in its suf- 
fering, but the suffering is without meaning. “I call my- 
self The Misfit . . . because I can’t make what all I done 
wrong fit what all I gone through in punishment.” The 
redemption of man is perverted, and without grace man 
finds suffering and injustice maddeningly incompre- 
hensible. Miss O’Connor’s most evil characters are 
acutely aware of Christ, making their pain more intense 
by their blasphemy of Him. 


6 Baw 1T 1s with the Bible salesman in “Good Country 

People.” While all along the cynical young woman 
named Hulga (her real name was “Joy,” but she rel- 
ished the cacophony of “Hulga”) thought that she was 
leading the Bible salesman to his seduction in the barn, 
he was in fact intent upon stealing her artificial leg. 
After he has revealed to her that his suitcase contains 
not only Bibles which he sells, but dirty playing cards, 
contraceptives and whisky as well, her complacent cyn- 
icism collapses. “Aren’t you just good country people?” 
she murmurs. “Yeah,” he sneers, “but it ain’t held me 
back none.” “You're a perfect Christian,” she hisses. To 
which he replies in a lofty and indignant tone, “I hope 
you don’t think . . . I believe in that crap! I been be- 
lieving in nothing ever since I was born!” 

Here, again, Miss O'Connor does not portray people 
who have never been touched by grace. They are pain- 
fully aware of grace, but their lives are focused upon its 
perversion. The salesman under the guise of spreading 
the Word of God is actually disbursing evil. 

Tom T. Shiflet in “The Life You Save May Be Your 
Own’ is constantly appalled by the evil men do. “Noth- 
ing is like it used to be,” he says. “The world is almost 
rotten.” After marrying the idiot daughter of the farm 
woman for whom he works so that he can get her old 
Ford, he leaves his bride asleep in a roadside restau- 
rant. Later, a young hitchhiker, in response to Shiflet’s 
sentimental reference to his sweet old mother, replies 
that “My old woman is a flea bag and yours is a stink- 
ing polecat!” Shiflet is horrified by the evil within the 
human heart and he races into Mobile full of righteous 
anger, invoking God to “Break forth and wash the slime 
from the earth.” This character, like most in Miss 
O’Connor’s grotesque gallery of humanity, has “a moral 
intelligence,” so he says, but so perverted is it that 
grace has given way to evil. Miss O’Connor’s characters 
are not gratuitously grotesque; they are grotesque be- 
cause she sees reality without grace as grotesque. 

If such people as The Misfit, the Bible salesman and 
Tom T. Shiflet are images of graceless humanity, Hazel 
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Motes in Miss O’Connor’s first novel, Wise Blood, is an 
almost metaphysical perversion of the Saviour. Haze 
envisions himself as a new redeemer: 


I preach the Church Without Christ. I’m mem- 
ber and preacher to that church where the blind 
don’t see and the lame don’t walk and what’s dead 
stays that way. Ask me about that church and I'll 
tell you it’s the church that the blood of Jesus don’t 
foul with redemption. . . . 

I'm going to preach it to whoever'll listen at 
whatever place. I’m going to preach there was no 
fall because there was nothing to fall from, and no 
redemption because there was no fall, and no judg- 
ment because there wasn’t the first two. Nothing 
matters but that Jesus was a liar. 


Haze cannot ignore redemption and cannot escape 
it. His only salvation lies in a new dispensation of the 
utter perversion of grace. His grandfather used to tell 
him that “he had been redeemed and Jesus wasn’t go- 
ing to leave him ever. Jesus would never let him forget 
he was redeemed.” Haze had never sought redemption, 
but redemption had always hounded him. Throughout 
his life he has been abnormally aware of original sin. 
As a boy, he had put small stones in his shoes, laced 
them up very tightly, and walked through the woods 
to expiate for his sense of inherited guilt. Near the end 
of his public life after he had blinded himself with lime 
to confess his nihilistic religion of the denial of Christ 
and of grace, his landlady discovered in his shoes 
gravel, broken glass and pieces of small stone. In ex- 
planation he merely answered: “To pay.” 

Out of context these descriptions of Hazel Motes 
might seem morbid; but in context they present a fig- 
ure of almost heroically tragic proportions, a figure 
reminiscent of Milton’s Satan, a Christ of Evil. Con- 
sumed by evil as he is, Haze like Satan cannot ignore 
nor even long be away from Christ. His suffering is the 
realization of loss, of man’s fall. So darkened is his spirit 
by the chaos of his soul that grace cannot penetrate it, 
and he plunges deeper into darkness. This, then, is 
Flamery O’Connor’s theme, the fall of man brought up 
to date. 

As Hazel Motes is a graceless Christ, so Francis Mar- 
ion Tarwater of her recent novel, The Violent Bear It 
Away, is a perverted prophet of Old Testament stature. 
“The boy was very proud that he had been born in a 
wreck. He had always felt that it set him apart .. . 
that the plan of God for him was special.” His face 
“expressed the depth of human perversity, the deadly 
sin of rejecting defiantly one’s obvious good.” His first 
mission was to baptize his cousin, and this he did by 
drowning the idiot child. We leave him at the end of 
the book with his public career as prophet before him. 
“His singed eyes . . . seemed already to envision the 
fate that awaited him, but he moved steadily on, his 
face set toward the dark city, where the children of 
God lay sleeping.” 

It is ironic that in one of the very few instances (“The 
River”) where one can see grace to be in any way effi- 








cacious, it is in a child: in Harry Ashfield who renamed 
himself “Bevel” after the country preacher who bap- 
tized him at a revival meeting. The preacher had said: 
“You'll be washed in the river of suffering, son, and 
you'll go by the deep river of life.” Bevel accepted the 
words literally and arose one morning, before his hung- 
over parents were up, and left home to re-enter the 
river. He found it difficult at first to enter under the 
water, but 


the waiting current caught him like a long gentle 
hand and pulled him swiftly forward and down. 
For an instant he was overcome with surprise; then 
since he was moving quickly and he knew that he 
was getting somewhere, all his fury and his fear 
left him. 


Miss O’Connor allows this child, who took the words 
of redemption literally, to find salvation. Such charac- 
ters as Hazel Motes, the Bible salesman, The Misfit, 
Tom T. Shiflet and Marion Tarwater are so warped by 
their disavowal .of grace that she cannot conceive of 
their being saved. Only in the ironically and patheti- 
cally contradictory sense of a redemption in evil can 
they be said to find self-realization or salvation. 

In “The Fiction Writer and His Country,” Miss 
O’Connor quotes Cyril of Jerusalem to his catechumens: 
“The dragon sits by the side of the road, watching those 
who pass. Beware lest he devour you.” She comments 
that “It is of this mysterious passage past him, or into 
his jaws, that stories of any depth will always be con- 
cerned to tell.” Much of the world’s literature is con- 
cerned with man’s relation to sin and evil. This is Flan- 
nery O’Connor’s concern. Her particular talent is ex- 
ternalized by giving life to the grotesquerie of evil, but 
hers is not the “cult of the Gratuitous Grotesque.” One 
word can make a great difference. Grotesque she is, but 
certainly not gratuitously grotesque. 


* *K 
Sixteen Lines to His Beloved 


Our love is like no red, red rose 
That fades with summer’s going, 
Nor is it like that glowing globe, 
All hot, all old, all knowing. 


But it is like a human heart, 

It slows, it beats, it falters, 

And like all things in our lives, 

With time, and us, it alters. 

And we shall never know what change 
Will come the morning after, 

Or if that change will laden be 

With tears or joyful laughter. 

So we must take each change, my dear, 
And live with it, and mold it, 

And in good time, my only dear, 

Our love will soon enfold it. 


Pau, GoRMAN 














Best Books This Spring 


Cne oF THE fringe benefits, so to speak, 
of these semiannual roundups is that 
the perspective provided by looking 
back over six months often reveals that 
there has been a surprising number of 
good books in the various fields. One 
tends to forget this fact as the lesser 
books dull the vision week after week. 
In the field of fiction, for instance, the 
dozens of novels—native and imported— 
that will soon be forgotten tend to make 
critic and reader alike forget some that 
ought to be remembered. 





I start this roundup, therefore, with 
brief reminders of a goodly batch of emi- 
nently worth-while books that have al- 
ready received longer attention in these 


columns. Book No. 1, without any 
doubt, is Graham Greene’s The Burnt- 
Out Case (Viking. $3.95). This tense 
and provocative story is perhaps 
Greene’s technical masterpiece, and 
though it does not have the spiritual 
depth of The Power and the Glory, its 
probing into the loss of faith and its 
possible recapturing is a spiritual de- 
tective story that will haunt the memory 
for a long time. 

I would have been inclined to give 
the nod to Adam (Day. $3), by David 
Bolt, over the Greene book as the finest 
fiction of the period, were it not for the 
fact it will appeal to a more specialized 
taste. But this simple story—it is merely 
the retelling of the creation of Adam and 
Eve, of their temptation and fall—is 
most literally superb. There is no jazzing 
up of the biblical account, but it is cast 
into a lyrical framework that is marvel- 
ous in its recapturing of the wonder and 
innocent simplicity of our first parents. 
This is a small book whose magic will 
attract readers back to it again and 
again. 


The following books don’t reach the 
22 


heights of the above two, but they are 
still excellent reading. The Other End 
of the the Bridge (Dutton. $3.50), by 
Una Troy, is a rollicking story of a feud 
between two small Irish towns, but un- 
derneath all the fun and games there is 
a very sober and thought-making com- 
ment on human foibles and social prob- 
lems. In Teresa (Coward-McCann. 
$3.95), Frank Baker tells a haunting 
tale of a strong-minded woman whose 
marital life left much to be desired, who 
became something of a vagabond, but 
who, through all the ups and downs, 
waged a losing battle to avoid the 
Hound of Heaven who tracks her down 
at last. The flashback technique is rather 
difficult at the start, but adds immeasur- 
ably to the fascination of the thoughtful 
story. Ruan (Pantheon. $3.50), by Bry- 
her, is another of the cryptically named 
author’s short historical pieces. This one 
recaptures the sights and sounds of 6th- 
century Britain in telling the adventures 
of a young lad enamored of the sea. 
There is little structured plot, but the 
atmosphere is superb. In Farewell Vic- 
toria (Putnam. $3.50), T. H. White 
(The Once and Future King, etc.) casts 
a nostalgic gaze back on the temper of 
Victorian days as he follows the course 
of a young man into the Boer War, back 
to England and a quiet life of rather 
genteel poverty. It is remarkable for its 
insights into the very soul of an era. 
The Light in the Piazza (McGraw- 
Hill. $3), by Elizabeth Spencer, is a 
quiet idyll about an American mother 
and her beautiful daughter traveling in 
Italy. The girl is lovely, but mentally 
retarded, and the plot revolves around 





Every six months America casts 
an eye back over the flood of 
books which have just been pub- 
lished. Most of the books men- 
tioned here have been reviewed at 
some length in our weekly issues. 
However, we have added other 
titles, too. Our heartfelt thanks go 
to the compilers of this semiannu- 
al roundup. 











the love that springs up between the girl 
and a young Italian. The understanding 
that is reached involves a great deal of 
abandoning of prejudices on both sides, 
and that is perhaps the burden of the 
simple but very sensitively written tale. 

Others well worth your thoughtful 
reading are A Middle Class Education 


(Houghton Mifflin. $4.75), by Wilfrid 
Sheed, an extended and quite successful 
satire on education at Oxford and how 
some American students are caught up 
in the rather vacuous proceedings; 
Stranger at Killknock (Putnam. $3.75), 
by Leonard Wibberley, a fantasy about 
what happens to the superstitions in an 
Irish village when the mysterious visitor 
arrives; The Refugee (Macmillan. 
$4.50), by Helen Fowler, the story of 
a murder perpetrated in Australia by a 
deranged displaced person and how the 
surviving husband and father is won to 
resignation and sanity by a a a priest; 
The Chateau (Knopf. $4.95), by Wil- 
liam Maxwell, a most literate and lov- 
ing account of a stay in France by an 
attractive American couple and how 
the simple mysteries of ordinary life 
bring them closer to understanding; Lay 
Siege to Heaven (Lippincott. $4.50), 
by Louis de Wohl, a fictional retelling 
of the story of St. Catherine of Siena, 
notable for its picture of the turbulent 
times; Spring Song and Other Stories 
(Harper. $3.95), by Joyce Cary, a warm 
and delightful collection in which Cary 
shows once again his love for life and 
human nature. 

It’s not usual for an author to win a 
Pulitzer Prize with his first novel, but 
Harper Lee did just that with her To 
Kill a Mockingbird (Lippincott. $3.95). 
It recounts the process of growing up 
in a small Southern town, as_ seen 
through the eyes of the young girl. The 
atmosphere is wonderfully caught and 
a nice note of racial justice adds sub- 
stance, though perhaps it is stated too 
much as a thesis. 


Africa in Stories 


As in our “World Scene” section of 
this roundup, so here Africa is the locale 
of some excellent impressions. Alan 
Paton’s Tales from a Troubled Land 
(Scribner. $3.50) are spare and some- 
what laconic tales about aspects of racial 
tensions in South Africa, shot through 
with the author’s compassion and under- 
standing. Shadows in the Grass (Ran- 
dom House. $3), by Isak Dinesen, are 
recollections of an earlier Africa that 
underline the dignity and fidelity of the 
natives. No Longer at Ease (Obolensky. 
$2.95), by Chinua Achebe, and Honey 
for Tomorrow (Random House. $3.95), 
by Robert Lait, both treat with consid- 
erable humor but more foreboding the 
problems of the white man’s civilization 
and the opportunities and threats it 
poses to young Africans rising in the 
social and political scene. The late Rich- 
ard Wright's Eight Men (World. $3.95) 
is not set in Africa, but the eight stories 
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all deal with the problems of the Negro’s 
place in society; the tales, some comic, 
some tragic, are all most thought-pro- 
voking as they probe the problem of 
habitual uncertainty that plagues the 
Negro in a white milieu. 


Other Far-Off Times and Places 


Ancient Rome features in two books. 
Alfred Duggan’s Family Favorites (Pan- 
theon. $4.50) is a rather horrifying pic- 
ture of the times and mores of 3rd-cen- 
tury emperor Elagabalus. It was a most 
decadent period and the book mirrors 
all the excesses; it is, however, authentic 
in its background and can be read as a 
cautionary tale. A wonderfully success- 
ful detective story involving a trial that 
Cicero was engaged in is the burden of 
The Gift of Rome (Little, Brown. $4), 
by John and Esther Wagner. It is a 
pyschological thriller of first water. 

Irving Stone’s The Agony and the 
Ecstasy (Doubleday. $5.95) is a wide- 
sweeping treatment of the genius, the 
life and times of Michelangelo, notable 


BEST 


Adam 
by David Bolt 
The Burnt-Out Case 
by Graham Greene 
The Chateau 
by William Maxwell 
The Light in the Piazza 
by Elizabeth Spencer 
The Agony and the Ecstasy 
by Irving Stone 








FICTION 











for its technical accuracy which springs 
largely from the author's extensive use 
of the artist’s notebooks. The English- 
Welsh conflicts of the 15th century are 
the background of The Hooded Falcon 
(New Authors Guild. $3.75), by Pru- 
dence H. Andrew, an exciting and his- 
torically revealing book. Manila Galleon 
(Little, Brown. $5.95), by F. van Wyck 
Mason, is another stirring adventure 
story, this time about the circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe by a British squadron 
in 1740-44. Wait for the New Grass (St. 
Martins. $4.95), by Henry Birne, is 
superb in its local color as it describes 
the trials and tribulations of a joint U.S.- 
Mexican commission of some fifteen 
years ago to curb the hoof-and-mouth 
disease threatening cattle on both sides 
of the border. 

A very provocative and charming 
study of Indian life is provided in R. K. 
Narayan’s The Man-Eater of Malgudi 
(Viking. $3.95). It centers about a na- 
tive taxidermist who shoots the animals 
he mounts; this is an awful thing among 
the people who abhor violence and is a 
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NOW! 


By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 





To live without fear, to live with true freedom, these are things 
for which all men strive. Complex as this goal may appear, attain- 
ing it is quite simple. Freedom without fear, says Father Raymond 
in this, his new book, begins and ends in knowing and accepting 
God’s Will in our lives as individuals, as groups, as nations. Truly 
an inspirational and exhilarating reading experience. $4.25 


SPIRITUAL REALISM 
OF SAINT THERESE 
OF LISIEUX 


By Victor de la Vierge, O.C.D. 


Now in its second big printing be- 
cause the American reading public 
has given unhesitating approval to 
this truly authentic picture of St. 
Thérése, her personal spiritual 
odyssey, and the spread of her 
“little way” which demands “big” 
courage. $3.50 


CATHOLICS ON 
CAMPUS 


By William J. Whalen 


“Parents and advisers of young 
people now attending or about to 
attend a secular college would do 
well to put [this book] into the 
hands of their charges ... a sym- 
pathetic handbook of salutary 
warnings, hints, and challenges.” 
— America Paper, $1.25 


THE CATHOLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 

By Sister M. Jerome Corcoran, O.S.U., Ph.D. 


An important event in Catholic 
publishing, this is the first work 
to study the Catholic school prin- 
cipalship as a distinct profession. 
It offers concrete suggestions on 
the many challenges and probems 
facing today’s principal. $6.50 


AN EVIL TREE 

By Agnes Murphy, Ph.D. 

Brief but compelling study of the 
nature and scope of atheistic Com- 
munism. “... the nature and objec- 
tives of world Communism from 
Marxian seeds to the rank blos- 
soms of the future millenium... 
readable; strong moral _ tone; 
rather full bibliography. A call for 
enlightenment and counteraction. 
Good.” — America Paper, $1.25 
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popular New Testament available for American Catholic readers. 
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symbol of the pushing, materialistic 
ways so foreign to the simple life of the 
villagers. The author has rightly been 
called India’s Chekhov. 

Finally, two good satires on English 
life are at hand in Doris Lessing’s In 
Pursuit of the English (Simon & Schus- 
ter. $3.75) and Muriel Spark’s The 
Bachelors (Lippincott. $3.95). There’s 
a lot of sense under the sardonic sur- 
face. 

All in all, it hasn’t been too droughty 
a fictional season. 

Haroxp C. GarDINER 


te 


WOR 





Like the stock exchange, book publish- 
ing is a useful, though not necessarily 
conclusive, barometer of the state of 
world politics. Let us see what the 
books issued in the past six months can 
tell us of the way the world is going. 
One starting point may well be The 
New Politics (Coward-McCann. $4), 
by Edmund Stillman and William 
Pfaff. This joint work probes many cor- 
ners of our present predicament as 
the harried leader of the coalition of 
free nations. Co-author Pfaff is a for- 
mer Commonweal staff member. An- 
other independent and original exposé 
of the roots of our present ills is Hans 
J. Morgenthau’s The Purpose of Amer- 
ican Politics (Knopf. $5). The Chicago 
professor has for years argued impa- 
tiently for a reorganization of our moral 
thinking on world affairs. In the same 
area of global concepts is A Forward 
Strategy for America (Harper. $5.95), 
by a team of specialists of the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, consisting of 
Robert Strausz-Hupé, William Kintner 
and Stefan T. Possony. These are hard- 
crusted realists who present an ex- 
haustive list of assets and liabilities. 
The Cold War dominates almost all 
foreign-policy thinking. A History of 
the Cold War (Doubleday. $3.95), b 
am Lukacs, professor at La Salle Col- 
ege, Philadelphia, is a particularly rec- 
ommendable survey of the remote and 
immediate causes of East-West tension. 
A competent journalist's summation of 
the present state of affairs in the So- 
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viet zone, particularly the captive area 
of East Europe, is The Khrushchev Pat- 
tern (Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $4.95), 
by Frank Gibney. A third work on the 
Cold War, destined for a more general 
reader, is The War Called Peace (Nor- 
ton. $4.50), by Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet. For the teen-age group 
there is available An Evil Tree (Bruce, 
$1.25), by Agnes Murphy, a timely 
reminder that the younger generation 
needs to be taught what communism 
means. 


Among the Soviets 


Soviet matters fall under the head- 
ings of politics, party and people. A 
general political review of the direc- 
tion of the Kremlin’s thinking is Soviet 
Foreign Policy After Stalin (Lippin- 
cott. $7.95), by David J. Dallin. This 
writer has come out with worth-while 
books on the USSR about every two 
years for the past two decades. In the 
same field but at a different level is 
Russia, America and the World (Har- 
per. $4.50), written by Louis Fischer; it 
is a conversationalist’s monologue on 
many things. Russia’s Rockets and Mis- 
siles (Doubleday. $4.95) is by Albert 
Parry of Colgate University, a trained 
Russian scholar specializing in Soviet 
politico-technological developments. 

Under Soviet party life we can right- 
ly classify The Moulding of Commu- 
nists (Harcourt, Brace. $5), by Frank 
S. Meyer, now an editor of National 
Review, who writes from personal 
knowledge. He describes the training 
of the elite group who are the back- 
bone of Soviet strength. The reverse 
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The Endless Hours 

by Wallace L. Brown 
Morality and Modern War 

ed. by William J. Nagle 
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by Edmund Stillman and 

William Pfaff 
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side of the medal is found in The Con- 
science of the Revolution (Harvard U. 
Press. $10), by Robert Vincent Dan- 
iels. This is a study of the little-known 
and much misunderstood intraparty 
resistance tendencies which have made 
their appearance in the USSR at vari- 
ous times. 

The Russians themselves, however, 
should not be judged by the system 
which rules them. Russians as People 
(Dutton. $3.95), by Wright Miller, 
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contains the results of long acquaint- 
anceship with an undoubtedly charm- 
ing and attractive people. The author 
is a British newspaperman and former 
official. Diary of a Russian School- 
teacher (Grove. $5), by F. Vigdorova, 
is translated from the Russian and por- 
trays the daily routine of boys and 
girls in grammar school. 


Inter-Nation Problems 


The multilateral approach to world 
problems, of course, is symbolized in 
the United Nations. One of the best 
recent summaries of the UN’s work 
since 1945 is provided by an indefat- 
igable peace apostle, Clark M. Eichel- 
berger, in U.N.: The First Fifteen 
Years (Harper. $2.75). Addressed to 
a more specialized readership is Lin- 
coln P. Bloomfield’s The United Na- 
tions and U.S. Foreign Policy (Little, 
Brown. $2.75). The author suggests 
redefinition of the way in which the 
goals of the organization and U.S. in- 
terests can be best co-ordinated. 

The UN’s economic vision is studied 
in The Attack on World Poverty (Ran- 
dom House. $5), by Andrew Shon- 
field, and The Diplomacy of Economic 
Development (Harvard U. Press. $3), 
written by World Bank president Eu- 
gene R. Black. 

Ideas are at the root of events. In 
the study of world affairs, “theoretical” 
background books should not be neg- 
lected. We recommend Nationalism: 
A Religion (Macmillan. $5), by Carl- 
ton J. H. Hayes, which goes far to ex- 
plain the hold of nationalism upon a 
people’s soul. Another well-known 
writer, Salvador de Madariaga, has is- 
sued his warning to the West in The 
Blowing Up of the Parthenon (Prae- 
ger. $2.95). Subtitled “How to Lose 
the Cold War,” this book sees a paral- 
lel between the fate of our society and 
the accidental destruction, in 1687, of 
the pride of Greek architecture. Is the 
carelessness of the West about to de- 
stroy liberty, the pride of European 
civilization? John Plamenatz in his 
book, On Alien Rule and Self Govern- 
ment (Longmans, Green. $5), seems 
to argue that love of liberty is precisely 
the quality the West is transmitting 
most effectively to the emerging Afro- 
Asian nations. 

Technology counts for more and more 
in the strategy of peace. On Thermonu- 
clear War (Princeton. $10), by Herman 
Kahn, one of those formidable RAND 
reports which reduce political and mili- 
tary forecasting to an exact science, 
analyzes what an atomic war could 
mean. An exhortation to action is Henry 
A. Kissinger’s The Necessity for Choice 








CATHOLIC BOY 
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twin magazines 
distinct, 
but related 


HERE are two magazines 
which honor the intellect of boys and girls 
and help form in them the great heart and 
good judgment required of lay apostles. .. . 
Ideal for use at home or school (right across 
the class in upper-elementary or early high). 
. .. Each magazine 48 pages, devotes 32 just 
to boys or just to girls. . . . Both magazines 
carry an identical 16-page center section ap- 
pealing to boys and girls—highlighting great 
biography, spirituality for teens by Father 
Leo Trese, formation as Young Apostles by 
Fathers Louis Putz and Frank Gartland, 
c.s.c. . . . Home-delivered each magazine is 
$3 a year. Both magazines, to same address, 
$5 a year. Bulk orders (min. 5 BOY, 5 
MISS) each Subscription $1.50 a year. 
Order from Boy/miss, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Over 1100 titles—307 
more books than last 
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Catalog of 
CATHOLIC 
PAPERBACK 
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Only complete list of Catholic interest books 
in paperback binding available. Prepared by 
Eugene Willging, Director of Libraries, Cath- 
olic University of America. Over 1100 titles 
listed, priced from 25¢ to $2.95, with a brief 
description of each. Arranged alphabetically 
by title, by author and also according to sub- 
ject matter—doctrine, family life, liturgy, fic- 
tion, etc. Good books everyone can afford— 
a great many of which every Catholic should 
read. 
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The Life of St. 
Catherine of Siena 


By Biessep RayMonp Or Capva. The 
classic biography of the poor dyer’s 
daughter who became the advisor of kings 
and popes. A new translation, illustrated. 

$4.95 


The Everlasting 
Priest 


By A. M. Carré, O. P. Answers many 
questions about the character, duties and 
functions of the priest today, and his place 
in the world, against the background of 
his eternal mission. $3.50 


The Interior Life 


By Canon Jacques Lec.enrcg. Deals with 
the means of promoting the life of the 
soul: the Mass and Sacraments, private 
prayer, liturgy, and meditation. $3.95 


Secular Institutes 


By JosepH-Manie Perrin, O. P. A work 
devoted to the meaning and purpose of 
the Secular Institutes, a new type of re- 
ligious life which has sprung up in re- 
sponse to modern conditions. $3.50 


The Way of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori 


Edited and with an introduction by Barry 
Uxanov. A collection of the Saint’s best 
writings — some of the most vigorous and 
pointed spiritual writing of all time. $4.95 


As Pilgrims 
and Strangers 


By Nicnovas Hicerns, O. F. M. A well- 
known preacher discusses the attitude 
toward life of those Catholics and other 
Christians who must live “as pilgrims and 
strangers” in the world, yet must share in 
its preoccupations. $3.95 


Available at all bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY 


& SONS 


New York 8 





(Harper. $5.50). The worst need not 
happen, however, if we follow the pre- 
scribed course of action. Less horren- 
dous is the study, Who Wants Disarm- 
ament? (Beacon. $3.50), in which Rich- 
ard J. Barnet reviews 15 years of East- 
West disarmament negotiations. On the 
purely moral plane, we can recommend 
the probings contained in the articles 
contributed by Catholic thinkers to the 
collection Morality and Modern War- 
fare (Helicon. $3.95), edited by Wil- 
liam J. Nagle. 


China, Germany and India 


It is hard to know exactly what is go- 
ing on in Red China. The sources are 
mostly indirect, if not melodramatic. 
The latter is instanced in Secret Diary 
From Red China edited by S. T. Tung 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $3.95), whose author, 
an unidentified schoolteacher, wrote be- 
tween the lines of a classical novel 
which she succeeded in smuggling out 
of the country. On the other hand, The 
Anthill (Praeger. $6.75), is the sum- 
mary of interviews with refugees arriv- 
ing in Hong Kong. The author is Su- 
zanne Labin, a Frenchwoman dedicated 
to fighting communism. A grimmer tale 
yet is the account of Air Force officer 
Wallace L. Brown, who endured 31 
months of interrogation and solitary con- 
finement but who lived to write his 
story, The Endless Hours (Norton. 
$3.95). 

Two studies on brainwashing are a 
sad reminder of the ways mankind has 
found of manipulating the human spirit. 
These are Thought Reform of the Chi- 
nese Intellectuals (Oxford. $5), by 
Theodore H. E. Chen, and Thought Re- 
form and the Psychology of Totalism 
(Norton. $6.95), by Robert Jay Lifton. 

As a field of publishing interest, Ger- 
many is still far from “written out,” al- 
though the authors seem for the most 
part non-Americans. Such at least is the 
case of four recent works worthy of 
notice. Of this series perhaps the most 
penetrating is Germany Divided (Atlan- 
tic-Little, Brown. $6), by Terence Prit- 
tie, a British correspondent. A good sec- 
ond is Report From Berlin (Indiana U. 
Press. $6.50), by Jorn Donner, a Swed- 
ish newspaperman. The other pair com- 
prises more scholarly works: The Shap- 
ing of Postwar Germany (Praeger. $4), 
by Edgar McInnis and two other Ca- 
nadian specialists, and Berlin: Pivot of 
German Destiny (U. of North Carolina 
Press. $5), a collection of papers de- 
livered at the Free University of Ber- 
lin and edited by Charles B. Robson. 

India is potentially, if not in fact, the 
America of Asia, in terms of its political, 
economic and cultural leadership. But it 











has its problems. One of the better 
studies of this country and its needs was 
provided by Barbara Ward in India and 
the West (Norton. $4.50). The well- 
known English Catholic economist has 
in her usual clear and striking way 
shown what a stake the West has in 
India’s economic future and what the 
West can do. 

The foreign relations of India hinge 
mightily upon two tiny countries which 
are a buffer against Red China. India 
Meets China in Nepal (Taplinger. 
$4.50), by Girilal Jain, tells why Nehru 
is worried by the prospect that Nepal, 
which has no natural boundaries on the 
Indian side, may fall into Chinese con- 
trol. Tibet, now completely under Red 
Chinese control, has provided the first 
shock to the policy of “peaceful coex- 
istence.” Part of this story is told in 
Tibet Is My Country (Dutton. $5), by 
Thubten Jigme Norbu, older brother of 
the Dalai Lama. Journey Through the 
Orient (Viking. $15), by Martin Hurlt- 
mann, contains photographs taken by a 
Swiss cameraman-author. The Soul of 
Modern India (Heras Institute, Bombay. 
$1), by John Correia-Afonso, deals with 
the spiritual crisis of India under the 
temptations of technology. 


Spain and Africa 


American policy ix iwo widely sep- 
arated areas is discussed (or anneal ) 
in Spain and the Defense of the West 
(Harper. $6), by Arthur P. Whitaker, 
and The United States and the South- 
west Pacific (Harvard U. Press. $5), by 
C. Hartley Grattan, principally a study 
of Australia’s future relations with the 
United States. Prof. Whitaker, a well- 
known expert on Latin American affairs, 
wrote his analysis for the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 

From stem to stern, from Algiers to 
Cape Town, Africa is a tortured conti- 
nent enduring a second birth. Only a 
relatively few recent books covering this 
area can be listed here. Congo: Back- 
ground of Conflict (Northwestern U. 
Press. $6), by anthropologist Alan P. 
Merriam, is written somewhat in haste 
but succeeds passably in conveying the 
several points of view. The Reluctant 
African (Harper. $2.95), by Louis E. 
Lomax, is the log of an American Negro 
traveler in yet-to-be-independent parts 
of Africa. Nigeria (Praeger. $3), by 
Lois Mitchison, is an introductory 
survey. A New Deal in Central Africa 
(Praeger. $4.50), edited by Colin Leys 
and Cranford Pratt, speculates on the 
political future of Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Tropical 
Africa (Twentieth Century Fund. 2 
vols. $15), by George H. T. Kimble, is 
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a geographer’s study of a land and of a 
people. 

Four books on South Africa are, un- 
derstandably, charged with emotion. 
The Goddam White Man (Simon & 
Shuster. $3.50), by David Lytton, is 
presented in novel form but its depic- 
tion of social conditions puts it in the 
realm of nonfiction. Road to Ghana 
(John Day. $3.50), by Alfred Hutchin- 
son, tells of the escape from prison by 
a “coloured” South African. Two Angli- 
can divines close the list with Rev. 
Charles Hooper’s Brief Authority (Si- 
mon & Shuster. $4.95), a testimony 
against apartheid, and Shooting at 
Sharpeville (Houghton Mifflin. $3.50), 
in which Rt. Rev. Ambrose Reeves, Bish- 
op of Johannesburg, speaks his mind on 
the terror of March 21, 1960, when 
dozens died. North Africa (Public Af- 
fairs. $6), by Lorna Hahn, is an account 
of nationalism in French North Africa 
(Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria). 

Issues now troubling the Middle East 
are treated by newspaperman Harry B. 
Ellis in Challenge in the Middle East 
(Ronald. $4). The author projects pos- 
sible evolutions, notably in Egypt and 
Iraq. Tibor Kerekes is the editor of a 
series of papers under the title, The 
Arab Middle East and Muslim Africa 
(Praeger. $4). The studies were origi- 


nally presented at a conference organ- 
ized by Georgetown University’s Insti- 
tute of Ethnic Studies. 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 





The typical American interest in our 
own history continues strong. One re- 
cent work is devoted to the years from 
1789 to 1801, which were among the 
most decisive in the nation’s history. 
The dramatic events of those formative 
years of the Republic are an oft-told 
tale, but John C. Miller has told it again 
in a competent piece of historical writ- 
ing, The Federalist Era (Harper. $5). 

Saul K. Padover takes a wider view in 
The Genius of America (McGraw-Hill. 
$6.50). This book succinctly analyses 
the contribution of 19 leading Ameri- 
cans to the political thought and insti- 





tutions of their country. They range in 
time from George Washington to F.D.R. 

These men left us a functioning demo- 
cratic system of government. In The 
Costs of American Democracy (U. of 
North Carolina Press. $6), Alexander 
Heard presents a carefully documented 
study of “democracy’s great unsolved 
problem,” the financing of election cam- 
paigns, which are an essential part of 
the democratic process. 

Three writers deal with particular in- 
stitutions of American government. Rob- 
ert G. McCloskey’s somewhat misnamed 
The American Supreme Court (U. of 
Chicago Press. $5) is really an historical 
interpretation of the court’s work as a 
constitutional tribunal. The Secretary 
of State (Prentice-Hall. $3.50), edited 
by Don K. Price, presents the views of 
six experts on the baffling responsibilities 
of the head of the State Department. A 
less well-known department of the gov- 
ernment is treated from a different point 
of view by William C. Doherty in Mail- 
man, U.S.A. (McKay. $4.50). As presi- 
dent of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, Mr. Doherty is concerned 
with the grievances of Post Office em- 
ployees. 

Arthur T. Hadley confronts a basic 
national problem in The Nation’s Safe- 
ty and Arms Control (Viking. $3). He 
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EDUCATION 


Papal teachings compiled by Benedic- 
tine Monks of Solesmes 

Presentation of the absolute necessity of 
teaching religion in the spiritual formation 
of Christians and especially the education 
of youth. 

Cloth $5.00 Paperback $4.00 


QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ON 
COMMUNISM 

By His Eminence 

Richard Cardinal Cushing 
Second revised and enlarged edition ideal 
for every home. The questions are those 
most frequently mentioned in classrooms 
and lecture halls. The answers are taken 
mainly from Communist writings, balanced 
by papal encyclicals and congressional 
reports. 
Paperback $1.25 


700 pages 


220 pages 





By Daughters of St. Paul 
50 St. Paul's Avenue 
Boston 30, Massachusetts 
Daughters of St. Paul—a papal religious congre- 


gation for the apostolate of the press, motion pic- 
tures, radio, and television. 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


Papal teachings compiled by Benedic- 
tine Monks of Solesmes 

Explanations of the origin, necessity, or- 
ganization and fruits of lay action. 


Cloth $5.00 Paperback $4.00 728 pages 


MORAL THEOLOGY 


By Most Reverend Anthony Lanza and 
Most Reverend Peter Palazzini 


A well-documented and unique study of 
general moral theology that treats of moral 
teaching in various periods of Church his- 
tory and the ideal and purpose of life and 
discusses human activity, law, conscience, 
virtue and sin. For seminarians as well as 
lay intellectuals. 


Cloth $4.00 Paperback $3.00 
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240 pages 
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WHEN YOU GO TO 


By Reverend John H. Collins, S.J. 


Step-by-step portrayal of the Holy Sacri- 
fice of Calvary with inspirational reflec- 
tions and illustrations. 


Cloth $1.50 Paperback $1.00 110 pages 


THE CHURCH AND 
THE CHANGE 


By Reverend Robert G. Howes 


This initial study of the Church in the 
changing American community offers a 
positive model for the Church's coopera- 
tion in the planning of rural, urban, sub- 
urban and metropolitan areas. This call 
for action concerns the whole man as 
viewed by the urban humanist. 


Cloth $3.00 Paperback $2.00 184 pages 


TO YOU, MOM 
By Edith Sapone 


A collection of articles about 20th-century 
sanctity by a modern American mother 
that points out the spiritual side of life 
in everyday occurrences. 


Cloth $3.00 Paperback $2.00 184 pages 
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pleads, not for disarmament, but for a 
rationale of arms control that will bring 
world stability. An equally pressing 
national moral problem is described by 
Robert J. Harris under the title, The 
Quest for Equality (Louisiana State U. 
Press. $4). This volume is a history of 
the Fourteenth Amendment and its ap- 
plication to the blight of racial inequal- 
ity. 

Social Problems 


Two books deal with metropolitan 
area problems. Edward Higbee's The 
Squeeze (Morrow. $5.95) is a popular 
account of what happens as cities ex- 
pand in an unplanned sprawl over the 
countryside. Raymond Vernon's Metrop- 
olis 1985 (Harvard U. Press. $5) is the 
concluding volume of the New York 
Metropolitan Region Study. It summa- 
rizes the findings of the earlier volumes 









and ventures some expert predictions in 
what the area will be like 24 years from 
now. 

Other works treat of the psychological 
and social difficulties of metropolitan 
life. In The Split-Level Trap (Bernard 
Geiss Associates. $4.95) Richard E. 
and Katherine K. Gordon, with Max 
Gunther, peek behind surburbia’s fa- 
cade and find the place crawling with 
mental and emotional disturbances. In 
his The Black Muslims in America 
(Beacon. $4.95), C. Eric Lincoln re- 
ports on an even more disturbing phe- 
nomenon among the Negroes left be- 
hind in the great cities. John M. Gran 
raises a pertinent question in Why 
Children Become Delinquent (Helicon. 
$3.95), and offers some balanced an- 
swers. 

Not all Americans are unfortunate by 
any means. Indeed, one of the charac- 








teristics of our country today is mass 
leisure, truly a new thing under the sun. 
Max Kaplan makes a scholarly study of 
the subject in Leisure in America (John 
Wiley. $7.50). 

The traditional day of rest, however, 
has become increasingly a subject of 
legal and religious dispute. There is 
much valuable information about the 
erosion of traditional laws and customs 
surrounding the observance of Sunday 
in other countries as well as in the 
United States in Hiley H. Ward's Space- 
Age Sunday (Macmillan. $3.95). 

Education is another subject of peren- 
nial interest. One of the best of some 
distinguished books on education that 
have recently come from the pens of 
Catholic authors is Vincent E. Smith’s 
The School Examined (Bruce. $5.75). 
Despite the title, this work is a Thomis- 
tic philosophy of education. John W. 





The Court Judges the Best Books 


The Jury: 


FLORENCE HENDERSON, Catholic Book Store, New Orleans, La. 
HeELen M. Hickey, Matthew F. Sheehan Co., Boston, Mass. 
W. J; MErRsINnGER, B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. RutH Ricuarpson, C. F. Horan Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mary VIRGINIA ROSENFELD, Aquinas Library & Book Shop, South 


Bend, Ind. 


Mary JANE SULLIVAN, Mary Regina, Inc., Houston, Tex. 
James H. Tutte, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Manacer, Catholic Gift Shop, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Their Verdict: 


These Are the Best This Spring 





FOUR VOTES 


(Simon & Schuster) 


THREE VOTES 


TWO VOTES 


ONE VOTE 


Ward) 


POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY, by Romano Guardini (Regnery) 
THE RISE AND FALL OF THE THIRD REICH, by William L. Shirer 


THE CHURCH IN CRISIS, by Philip Hughes (Hanover House) 
THE CRISIS OF WESTERN EDUCATION, by Christopher Dawson (Sheed 


& Ward 
DYNAMICS OF THE LITURGY, by H. A. Reinhold (Macmillan) 
A TOUR OF THE SUMMA, by Msgr. Paul J. Glenn (B. Herder) 


A BURNT-OUT CASE, by Graham Greene (Viking 
FATHER MATEO SPEAKS TO PRIESTS, by Mateo Crawiey-Boevey (New- 


man 
Movies, MORALS — _ by Frank Getlein and Harold C. Gardi- 


ner, $.J. (Sheed & War 
THIS IS THE HOLY LAND, by Sheen, Morton, Karsh (Hawthorn) 


v : - Ward) 
TO LIVE IS CHRIST, by Robert W. Gleason, $.J. (Sheed & Ward) TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD, by Harper Lee (Lippincott) 


PATROLOGY, by Johannes Quasten (Newman) 

A RING OF BRIGHT WATER, by Gavin Maxwell (Dutton) 
THE WAY OF ST. ALPHONSUS, ed. by Barry Ulanov (Kenedy) 
WINNIE ILLE PU, trans. by Alexander Lenard (Dutton) 


THE AGONY AND THE ECSTASY, by Irving Stone (Doubleday) = 
YOUTH BEFORE GOD, by W. L. Kelly, S.J. (Newman) 2 
2 


APPROACH TO CALVARY, by Hubert van Zeller, O.S.8. (Sheed & 


THE ART OF WRITING, by André Maurois (Dutton) 

BEFORE HIS FACE, by Gaston Courtois (Herder & Herder) 

THE BEHAVIOR OF TITANS, by Thomas Merton (New Directions) 
BORN FREE, by Joy Adamson (Pantheon) 

THE BURDEN OF SOUTHERN HISTORY, by C. V. Woodward (Lovisi- 


ana State U. Press) 


CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE, ed. by J. Stanley Murphy, C.S.B. 


(Helicon) 


Dame Press) 


INDIA AND THE WEST, by Barbora Ward (Norton) 

THE LITURGY OF THE ROMAN RITE, by Ludwig Eisenhofer and Joseph 
Lechner (Herder & Herder) 

THE LOVE OF LEARNING AND THE DESIRE FOR GOD, by Dom Jean 
Leclercq, O.S.B. (Fordham U. Press) 

MAKING THE LATER YEARS COUNT, by Austin J. App (Bruce) 

MIDCENTURY, by John Dos Passos (Houghton, Mifflin) 

NEWMAN THE THEOLOGIAN, by J. H. Walgrave, O.P. (Sheed & 


THE FOUR LOVES, by C. S. Lewis (Harcourt, Brace) 

GOODBYE TO A RIVER, by John Graves (Knopf) 

HOW GOD MADE ME, by Robert B. Odenwald, M.D. (Kenedy) 

THE IMAGE OF MAN, by M. A. Fitzsimons and others (U. of Notre 
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Gardner’s Excellence (Harper. $3.95), 
on the other hand, is not a general phi- 
losophy of education but an attempt to 
show that a democratic society can at 
once strive for the ideal of equality for 
ali and for excellence in its schools and 
colleges. 

The “heroes” of Seven Sages (Long- 


-— BEST: 


Leisure in America 
by Max Kaplan 
The School Examined 
by Vincent E. Smith 
Catholics in Conversation 
by Donald McDonald 
The Genius of America 
by Saul K. Padover 
The Nation’s Safety 
and Arms Control 
by Arthur T. Hadley 


= 


HOME SCENE 











mans, Green. $6.95), by H. B. van 
Wesep, are Franklin, Emerson, James, 
Dewey, Santayana, Peirce and White- 
head, whom the writer presents as the 
seven pillars of American philosophical 
wisdom. Catholic thinkers on a more 
popular level are presented by Donald 
McDonald in Catholics in Conversation 
(Lippincott. $3.95), a series of inter- 
views with 17 leading contemporary 
American Catholics. 

Finally, the title of The Fading Amer- 
ican Newspaper (Doubleday, $3.95) is 
chosen by veteran journalist Carl E. 
Lindstrom for his protest against the 
way in which he feels that newspapers 
are letting themselves fall behind in the 
competitive communications field. 

Francis P. CANAVAN 


BIOGRAPHY 


During this centennial year of the 
Civil War it is to be expected that bi- 
ographers will be more than usually 
attracted to the soldiers and politicians 
of the period. Several works of the past 
few months, however, are proof that 
many historians still regard the Revo- 
lutionary period as the real heroic age 
of our history. Most readers will find en- 
tertainment and inspiration in the fol- 
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lowing books on that important period. 

Daniel Morgan: Ranger of the Revo- 
lution, by North Callahan (Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston. $5), is the first com- 
plete and scholarly treatment of the 
remantic frontiersman and his riflemen 
who figure so frequently in fiction about 
that period. Morgan’s important role at 
Quebec, Saratoga, Valley Forge and 
Cowpens is dramatically described. An- 
other little known hero of the period is 
recalled. in Nathaniel Greene: Strategist 
of the Revolution, by Theodore Thayer 
(Twayne. $6.95). The story of Greene's 
quick rise to prominence as an excel- 
lent strategist and aggressive fighter in 
spite of his early poverty, lack of edu- 
cation and Quaker environment is well 
told. As Washington’s favorite and most 
trusted adviser and commander in the 
Carolinas he played an important role 
in the struggle for independence; his 
early death in 1786 may well have de- 
prived the nation of a valuable peace- 
time leader. I, Benedict Arnold: The 
Anatomy of Treason, by Cornel Leng- 
yel (Doubleday. $3.95), is a brief ac- 
count of Arnold’s career with emphasis 
on the circumstances leading to his trea- 
son. While interesting and dramatic it 
is of little historical importance. 

The story of an important political 
leader of the Revolution is told by 
George Dangerfield in Chancellor Rob- 
ert R. Livingston of New York, 1746- 
1813 (Harcourt, Brace. $10). This is 
the first complete account of the 
wealthy, egotistical aristocrat whose 
prestige and diplomatic ability were 
chiefly responsible for keeping alive the 
French alliance during the war and later 
for the purchase of Louisiana. The au- 
thor also gives a lively picture of the 
times. 

In the Civil War period Lincoln con- 
tinues to be the main attraction. In spite 
of myriads of books on him, Reinhard 
H. Luthin proves in The Real Abraham 
Lincoln (Prentice-Hall. $10) that there 
is always room for one more good one. 
This is an excellent one-volume biog- 
raphy, almost as good as Benjamin 
Thomas’ classic—in fact, it gives much 
more general background of the times. 
Any reader will find it a thrilling and 
inspiring work. The Life of Abraham 
Lincoln, by John Locke Scripps (Indi- 
ana U. Press. $5), is a souvenir reprint 
of an old campaign biography edited 
with a foreword by Roy P. Balser. Is- 
sued as a pamphlet by the Chicago 
Press and Tribune and the New York 
Tribune during the campaign of 1860, 
it has no historical value but should 
prove a welcome curiosity for a collec- 
tion of Lincolniana. 

Citizen of New Salem, by Paul Hor- 








For authors with VISION 
try these FIDES authors. 





LEO J. TRESE 


295 


EVERYMAN'’S ROAD 
TO HEAVEN 


A practical guide to go a step 
higher in Christian living. 





JOHN F. SHEEHY 


Pe: 
WHEN YOU PRAY 


A how-to-pray book examin- 
ing basic attitudes and ap- 
proaches to prayer. 





BISHOP 
JOHN J. WRIGHT 


295 
WORDS IN PAIN 


Meditations on the Seven 
Last Words; his famous ser- 
mons. 





and five new DOME books. 


Watch for them at your 


bookstore. Or write... 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

















The Master Calls 
Fritz Tillmann—Laymen, clergy, 
educators will appreciate Till- 
mann’s positive, Christocentric ap- 
proach to the many aspects of 
morality and life. $5.00 

Splendor of Pentecost 
Dom E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B.—De- 
tails the beautiful liturgy of Pente- 
cost, and the role this great feast 
plays in the Church year and 
Christian life. $3.50 


Problems in 
Psychoanalysis 
Marcel Raclot, et al—A brilliant 
analysis by noted Catholic psy- 
choanalysts of the “new human- 
ism” and _ traditional religious 


values. $4.95 
Each Month With Christ 
Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B.—A 


month by month explanation of 
the mysteries and feasts of the 
Church, and how they sanctify 
our daily lives. $2.95 


Christianity and Culture 
J. Stanley Murphy, C.S.B. (ed.)— 
Gilson, Maritain, Cogley, Drucker, 
Barbara Ward and many others 
probe the fabric of Christian cul- 


ture in modern society. $4.50 
Handbook for the New 
Rubrics 


Rev. Frederick McManus—An in- 
valuable guide to the new code of 
rubrics. “A convenient handbook 
.. . offers a rich store of informa- 


tion.” America $4.50 
Why Children Become 
Delinquent 


John M. Gran—“A must for adults, 
especially those working with chil- 
dren.” Sr. M. Consuelo (Catholic 
Book Week, 1961 ) $3.95 








HELICON PRESS 
Baltimore 27, Md. 











gan (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.75), 
is a brief but well-written dramatic ac- 
count of the seven years the young Lin- 
coln spent in this frontier village. Any- 
one who enjoys fine writing will find 
this a charming story. There is also a 
centennial edition of the old classic, 
Stonewall Jackson, by G. F. R. Hender- 
son (Longmans, Green. $8.95). Al- 
though published over sixty years ago, 
this work is still admired for its dramatic 
style as well as for its scholarship. The 
present attractive edition has an inter- 
esting introduction by Gen. Walter Be- 
dell Smith. 

Another reprint is the Autobiography 
of Carl Schurz (Scribner. $5.95), a 
one-volume abridgment of the long-out- 
of-print Reminiscences of Carl Schurz. 
Practically unknown today, Schurz was 
a prominent leader in the political and 
social reform movements during the 
second half of the last century. 

Charles Francis Adams, 1807-1886, 
by Martin B. Duberman (Houghton 
Mifflin. ($7.50), is an objective and 
scholarly study of another little-known 
public figure of Civil War days. Based 
on the Adams family papers and 
Charles’ own voluminous diaries, the 
book gives a valuable account of his 
political activities in Massachusetts, and 
of his diplomacy as Minister to England 
and a member of the Geneva Commis- 
sion on the Alabama claims. This inter- 
esting work should revive the memory 
of a man whose patriotic accomplish- 
ments deserve to be better known and 
appreciated. Andrew Johnson: President 





BEST 


Wilson 
by Arthur J. Link lan) 
Wind From the North @2iecesy Neat 
by Ernle Bradford 
Charles Francis Adams 
by Martin B. Duberman 
The Real Abraham Lincoln 
by Reinhard H. Luthin 
The Reign of George III 
by J. Steven Watson 














on Trial, by Milton Lomask (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $10), treats mostly of 
Johnson’s activities as President and the 
problems of reconstruction. While an 
admirer of the President, the author is 
objective in his treatment and his abun- 
dant background material and analyses 
of controversial issues add much to the 
interest and value of the book. 

On statesmen of a later day, there is 
the third volume of Arthur J. Link’s 
ambitious study of Woodrow Wilson, 
Wilson: The Struggle for Neutrality, 
1914-1915 (Princeton U. Press. $10), 








—— NOW READY ——| 


A revised edition of this 
authoritative book which 
includes all findings to 


° 


date on the “temperature’ 
or “rhythm” method of 


birth control 


Marriage 
and Periodic 


Abstinence 
By J. G. H. HOLT, M.D. 


The complete reliability of this 
book as a guide to all established 
data on the practice of periodic 
continence as a birth control 
measure, the clear instruction 
found here and the excellent 
reputation of the author in his 
field make Marriage and Peri- 
odic Abstinence extremely valu- 
able to all married couples who 
wish to space out the birth of 
their children and do not wish 
to use drugs or mechanical con- 
traceptives. 


Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J., 
Regent, School of Medicine, 
Georgetown University,says: 


“I have found nothing morally 
objectionable in the text and 
wish to commend the author for 
his careful research and pains- 
taking presentation.” 


Imprimatur 
With charts @ $1.95 at bookstores 








LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., INC. 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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which describes in great detail Wilson’s 
efforts to maintain the neutrality of the 
United States during the first year of 
the World War. It was a task compli- 
cated by the fact that while the Ameri- 
can people wished to remain neutral, 
they did not realize that international 
trade had become a powerful weapon 
in modern warfare. In The Public Years, 
by Bernard M. Baruch (Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston. $6), the second volume of 
his memoirs, the enigmatic Mr. Baruch 
discusses his connection with public af- 
fairs from Wilson to Truman, giving his 
views of the men and events which 
affected this country during these dec- 
ades. 
Characters Abroad 


As for the European scene, there are 
two excellent studies of 18th-century 
British “greats.” Sir Robert Walpole: 
The King’s Minister, by J. H. Plumb 
(Houghton Mifflin. $5.50), is the sec- 
ond volume of a life and times of Wal- 
pole. Though covering only a dozen 
years (1722-1734), the author sketches 
a vivid picture of the political corrup- 
tion and cynicism of the age as well as 
of the arrogant, ruthless, ambitious man 
who dominated King and Parliament. 
He also shows that Walpole’s historical 
importance is due to his role in the de- 
velopment of cabinet government in 
Britain. The Reign of George III, 1760- 
1815, by J. Stevens Watson (Oxford U. 
Press. $8), is the latest volume of the 
Oxford History of England. The author 
emphasizes the great changes occurring 
during this period of transition, showing 
the impact of the American and French 
Revolutions and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion on the lives of the people and how 
they affected the character and actions 
of George III and his political role as 
sovereign. 

Earnest Victorians, by Robert A. Ro- 
senbaum (Hawthorn. $7.50), is a col- 
lection of brief studies of eight promi- 
nent figures of the Victorian era 
ranging from Cardinal Newman to 
Charles Darwin. The characters are se- 
lected as typifying the political, literary, 
religious and military attitudes of the 
day. Of less importance is Randolph 
Churchill’s Lord Derby: King of Lan- 
cashire (Putnam. $7.50). The only in- 
terest the book might have is that it 
gives a pleasant picture of a way of life 
and a type of conservative, land-owning 
aristocrat which have disappeared from 
modern life. 

Among characters of earlier centuries 
we have Margaret Roper, by E. E. Rey- 
nolds (Kenedy. $3.95). In every ac- 
count of St. Thomas More there is fre- 
quent mention of his daughter Margaret 
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and the important part she played in 
his life, yet she has remained a shad- 
owy figure. Here we have for the first 
time a separate biography of Margaret 
depicting her as a highly intelligent, 
well-educated woman of strong char- 
acter and noble ideals. The reader will 
find it an inspiring and informative 
story. 

A Wind From the North: A Life of 
Prince Henry the Navigator, by Ernle 
Bradford (Harcourt, Brace. $5), is a 
lively and dramatic account of Portu- 
guese explorations during the first half 
of the 15th century under the inspira- 
tion of Prince Henry. These early voy- 
ages down the coast of Africa were the 
first steps in opening up new worlds and 
had as exciting and important an im- 
pact on contemporaries as the achieve- 
ments of the space age upon us. Read- 
ers of any age will find it a thrilling 
story. 


F. J. GALLAGHER 





Georgetown University pays tribute to 
her 1,167 Civil War soldiers, 210 in 
blue and 951 in gray, in a handsomely 
printed and profusely illustrated vol- 
ume, Georgetown and the Civil War 
(Georgetown U. Press. $5). The occu- 
pation of the campus by two Northern 
regiments brought the war very close 
to Georgetown and put the university 
squarely in the mainstream of American 
history. 

Clifford Dowdey’s Lee’s Last Cam- 
paign (Little, Brown. $6) is an excel- 
lent popular introduction to Robert E. 
Lee as a resourceful battlefield com- 
mander and to Lee’s Northern Virginia 
campaign against Grant in 1864. 

Alan T. Nolan’s The Iron Brigade 
(Macmillan. $6.95) presents another 
limited view of the Civil War, a defi- 
nitive history of four Northern regi- 
ments that wore a distinctive black hat 
and plume. The brigade evolved into 
a first-rate, hard-hitting, professional 
force that achieved distinction in many 
battles until it was cut to pieces at 
Gettysburg. 





UL 


Living the 
Lord’s Prayer 


by Dom Eugene Vandeur, 
O.S.B. 


An invitation to all men to achieve 
the heights of perfection by aban- 
doning themselves to the will of God 
—written as a devotional commen- 
tary on the perfect prayer of Christ. 

$3.75 


PULLER ELL 


UEP LLL 


Seeking the Kingdom 
edited by 
Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


A clear statement of the theology of 
Christian perfection, expressed in 
terms all men can understand. Here- 
in are contained the truths so nec- 
essary for an unswerving pursuit of 


the kingdom of God. $5.25 


A Summary of 
Catholic History, 


Vol. I 
by Newman C. Eberhardt, 
Cc. 


The first of a two-volume work, writ- 
ten for the student who seeks a 
working knowledge of Church his- 
tory but who hasn’t the time to take 
up an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject. Here is a book designed to 
be read and remembered; to be 
studied and retained as a reference. 
Vol. I, Ancient & Medieval History. 

$12.00 


Student edition, $9.00 


With Anxious Care 
by Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. 


A piercing commentary on the ques- 
tion of religious obedience and au- 
thority in modern American religious 
life, Fr. Duffey’s new book outlines 
both the problems involved and the 
fundamental answers. $2.75 


A Tour of the Summa 
by Msgr. Paul J. Glenn 


CVU eee 


TTL 


HLL LC 


“  . . the entire thought of St. 
Thomas in a paraphrased condensa- 
tion which is eminently readable. A 
quick source of reference to those 
familiar with the Summa and an ex- 
cellent introduction to the thought 
of St. Thomas for those who have not 
the time or the talent to read the 


tome itself highly recom- 
mended.”—Catholic Book Reporter 
$5.00 








At your bookstore 


HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 

















$1.50 
MEDALS OF BEAUTY 


from our very special 
selection of the best 
in religious art. 


; JUNIPERO SERRA SHOP 

‘ (just off Union 

> Square) 157 Maiden 
Lane, San Francisco 
: 8. California. 
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Religion as an Occupation: 
A study in The Sociology of Professions 
By Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 


Fr. Fichter equates the church, as far 

as possible, with other employers and points 
out a different kind of knowledge and a 
different perspective by which 

to evaluate the church functionary’s 
profession in relation to others. 280 pp. $6.5¢ 


Midwest: Myth or Reality 


Edited by Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy 
CSC. 


A new and revealing a praisal of significant 
aspects of the new Midwest's image an 
realities. Provides the reader with 

new insight into Midwestern culture, 

mores and politics. 140 pp. $3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NOTRE DAME 


PRESS 
Notre Dame’ Indiana 
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Walt Whitman’s Civil War, edited 
by Walter Lowenfels (Knopf. $5), 
pulls together in an admirable and 
heart-warming way Whitman’s direct 
and personal portrayal of the conflict 
i prose and poetry. Allan Nevins’ sec- 
ond volume of The War for the Union: 
War Becomes Revolution, 1862-1863 
(Scribner. $7.50) is particularly valu- 
able for the chapter on the substantial 
Negro contribution to ultimate victory. 
The book deals in highly competent 
fashion with civilian and military de- 
velopments, ranging from  Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation to the 
costly battles of Antietam and Chan- 
cellorsville. 


War and Presidents 


For the period prior to the Civil 
War, we suggest Frank C. Hibben’s 
Digging Up America (Hill & Wang. 
$5) for a _ refreshing archeological 
roundup of key discoveries that wid- 
ened our knowledge of the first Ameri- 
cans on this continent more than 25,000 
years ago. Ernest S. Dodge’s North- 
west by Sea (Oxford U. Press. $6.50) 
graphically recounts the heroic efforts 
to circumnavigate North America, ex- 
tending over a period of 400 years, 
from John Cabot in 1497 to the suc- 
cessful voyage of the nuclear-powered 
submarine Nautilus in 1958. 

Of a more scholarly nature is the 
second volume of The Papers of Benja- 
min Franklin, edited by Leonard W. 
Labaree (Yale U. Press. $10), which 
expertly reveals young Franklin in the 
early years of his accomplishments in 
the publishing field. It is particularly 
valuable for the account of Franklin’s 
defense of a Protestant minister charged 
with heresy. 

Two volumes have been added to the 
new six-volume The Making of Amer- 
ica Series. They are Charles M. Wiltse’s 
The New Nation, 1800-1845 (Hill & 
Wang. $4.50) and Roy F. Nichol’s 
The Stakes of Power, 1845-1877 (Hill 
& Wang. $4.50). Both books achieve a 
high level of competence by a clear 
and lively style, by incorporating much 
of the recent research in American his- 
tory and by stimulating and provocative 
interpretations. 

Just in case you didn’t know that 
Los Angeles County contains one-third 
of the entire population of California, 
Remi Nadeau’s Los Angeles: From 
Mission to Modern City (Longmans, 
Green. $5.95) will bring you up to date 
in authoritative, colorful fashion. Los 
Angeles is an incredible achievement 
of planned magnitude that should be 
of special interest to urban renewai 
amateurs and experts. 








Jameson G. Campaigne’s American 
Might and Soviet Myth (Regnery, 
$3. 95) brings the pre-war America 
First ideology up to date. Since total 
agreement is impossible, the reader 
must decide for himself the validity of 
the judgments made on such pivotal 
issues as foreign aid and the present 
value of Nato. 

The Great Sea War, edited by E. B. 
Potter and Chester W. Nimitz (Pren- 
tice-Hall. $7.95), is a greatly improved 
version of the 1955 edition. The Pacific 
theatre receives ample treatment, and 
great emphasis is placed on American 
sea power as represented by carrier 
task-force operations. David L. Lewis’ 
The Fight for the Sea (World. $6) is 
a richly rewarding survey of submarine 
and antisubmarine warfare in the At- 
lantic, with an intriguing glimpse of 
future underwater potentialities. 

The Stars and Stripes Story of World 
War II, edited by Robert Meyer Jr. 
(McKay. $5.95), contains the best of 
the spot news writing contributed by 
soldier- -correspondents to the enlisted 
man’s own newspaper in World War IL. 

Bernard Asbell’s When F. D. R. 
Died (Holt, Rinehart & Winston. $4) 
recalls vividly to mind that April day 


BEST 


Saigon Journey 
by Ann Stafford 
Lee’s Last Campaign 
by Clifford Dowdey 
Crisis of Western Education 
by Christopher Dawson 
The Catholic Church in South Africa 
by William Eric Brown 
Georgetown and the Civil War 
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in 1945 when a great President and 
world leader lost consciousness and the 
world he had known for 63 years “tilted 
and spun and blurred out of focus.” 

The editors of Life have published a 
well-illustrated condensed version of 
Winston Churchill’s The Second World 
War (Golden Press. $7.95). For World 
War I days, see The Yanks Are Com- 
ing, edited by the editor of Army Times 
(Putnam. $5. 95), which engagingly 
recaptures the strong impact of Gen. 
John J. Pershing and his zestful but 
untried army on the military fortunes 
of an earlier World War. 

Richard M. Morris’ Great Presi- 
dential Decisions (Lippincott. $7.50) 
ranges from Washington to Eisenhower 
to make the point that many American 
Presidents have acted with vision, 
vigor, courage and promptness in a 
great number of critical situations. 
Laurin L. Henry’s Presidential Transi- 
tions (Brookings Institution. $7.50) 
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carefully analyzes the transfer of power 
to Wilson, Harding, Roosevelt and 
Eisenhower, indicating commendable 
progress in the mechanics of power 
transfer over the years. 

Our neighbor to the north is repre- 
sented this season by Donald Creigh- 
ton’s The Story of Canada (Houghton 
Mifflin. $5), a crisp and lively digest 
of major patterns of development. 

Of all our Latin American neighbors, 
Mexico is given most favored treat- 
ment. Irving A. Leonard’s Baroque 
Times in Old Mexico (U. of Michigan 
Press. $6.50) takes us back to the 17th 
century, a period of artistic and gen- 
eral cultural progress, which is re- 
counted with considerable charm but 
occasional bias. 


Other Times and Places 


Irwin R. Blacker’s and Harry Rosen’s 
The Golden Conquistadores (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $5.95) is a competent combina- 
tion of narrative and on-the-spot ac- 
counts of great Spaniards who brought 
the Caribbean area into the web of 
European civilization in the 16th cen- 
tury. E. David Cronon’s Josephus 
Daniels in Mexico (U. of Wisconsin 
Press. $6) renders a valuable service to 
the cause of American-Mexican relations 
by an authoritative account of U. S. 
diplomatic skill in the early years of 
Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor Policy. 

Five books on the Far East touch on 
a wide variety of topics. Trumbull 
Higgins’ Korea and the Fall of Mac- 
Arthur (Oxford U. Press. $5) is a high- 
ly personal review of the right reasons 
why the general was relieved of his 
command by President Truman. Allen 
S. Whiting’s China Crosses the Yalu 
(Macmillan. $7.50) probes the reasons 
that caused China to intervene in the 
Korean conflict and develops some in- 
teresting speculations on Chinese-Rus- 
sian relations. 

Ann Stafford’s Saigon Journey (Tap- 
linger. $3.50) is an illuminating report 
of a Catholic social worker’s journey 
in Southeast Asia and her dramatic 
contacts with native Catholic communi- 
ties and native feminine leaders. The 
fascination of Japan is lovingly por- 
trayed in Oliver Statler’s Japanese Inn 
(Random House. $6.50). The tale de- 
scribes an historic hostelry on the road 
from Kyoto to Tokyo which witnessed 
so much of the rapid evolution of 
Japanese society during the past 400 
years. Ronald McKie’s The Heroes 
(Harcourt, Brace. $4.95) recounts two 
extraordinary expeditions from Aus- 
tralia to Japanese-held Singapore in 
World War II—first-rate true life ad- 
venture story. 
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Publishers are making available this 
season an astonishing number of books 
in the field of ecclesiastical history. 


The Church in History 


Domenico Grandi’s and Antonio 
Galli’s The Story of the Church (Han- 
over House. $4.95) is somewhat disap- 
pointing in that it devotes maximum 
attention to European developments 
and only the briefest mention of the 
Church in the United States and other 
countries. Edmund F. Sutcliffe’s The 
Monks of Qumran (Newman. $5.50) 
is a scholarly examination of the latest 
evidence bearing on the origin and 
character of the Qumran community. 
About one-third of the book is devoted 
to a translation of scroll texts. 

Jacques Zeiller’s Christian Begin- 
nings (Hawthorn. $2.95) deftly high- 
lights the mind and spirit of the early 
Christians up to the friendly reign of 
Constantine. Dom Jean Leclercq’s very 
erudite The Love of Learning and the 
Desire for God (Fordham U. Press. 
$5.50) underscores the importance of 
monastic culture from the 9th to the 
13th century and pays high tribute to 
St. Gregory the Great as the bridge 
linking the Patristic Age and the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Michael M. Winter’s St. Peter and 
the Popes (Helicon. $4.50) concen- 
trates in a masterly manner on organ- 
izational history down to the fourth 
century. Herman Doerries’ Constantine 
and Religious Liberty (Yale U. Press. 
$4) manifests a clear grasp of both 
Catholic teaching and the complexities 
of Roman society as he carefully ex- 


taught me the Rosary 


Other Negro boys and girls 
need your help. Join the 
Josephites and serve the 


American Missions. 


THE JOSEPHITE FATHERS 
Leading the American Negro 


to the Catholic Church 








300 S. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





Visiting Chicago? 


See our distinctive collection of 
Contemporary and Traditional 
Art. 


Write Dept. “A” for a 
free catalog 
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TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls, 
6-16 


Atop the Poconos. On private lake. All 
land sports, swimming, riding, dramatics, 
dancing and crafts. Tutoring. 8 or 4 week 
period. Junior and senior groups. Private 
chapel on grounds. 44th year. 


For catalog, address: 
MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


Director 
Box A, Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Mt. Pocono 2-2732 
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BECOME A JOSEPHITE MISSIONARY 


THE JOSEPHITE MISSIONARIES—Dept. PAS 
1130 N. Calvert ot., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Dear Vocation Director: | am interested in learning more about your 


becoming a Josephite Missionary. 


Name 


Check one: [ Priest ( Brother 


Age. Grade. 





Street. 


a 
i 
work among the American Negro. Please send me your free literature about : 
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City. Zone. State. z 
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‘JESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) .............. LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University ............. LAS-C-Ed-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) ....LAS-AE-C-D- 
Ed-G-HS-IR-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) ..LAS-AE-C- 
D-DH-Ed-G-J-L-MT-Mu-P-Se-Sy-T-AROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ... 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROT-AFROTC 


. LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit .......... AS-A-C-D-E- 
G-IR-J-L-RT-Sc-Sp-T-A ROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 


LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 

St. Louis University 
LAS-AE-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-PT-S-Sc-Sp-Sy- 
T-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha) ..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 
NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) ....LAS-AE- 
C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-A ROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 
John Carroll University oe 
AS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Chashenatls 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
TENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-AE-G-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 
University of Scranton ....LAS-Ed-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 
Seattle University 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-J-N-SF-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University ...... LAS-C-D-FS-G- 
ILL-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


reer en eer LAS 

WISCONSIN 

Marquette University (Milwaukee) 
LAS-AE-C-D-DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT- 


Sy-Sp-AROTC-N ROTC 
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Georgetown 
University 


Founded in 1789 by America’s 
first Catholic Bishop, John Car- 
roll, the first University chartered 
by our Federal Government, 
Georgetown glories in the title 
bestowed on her by the late Pope 
Pius XI, “Alma Mater of all Cath- 
olic Colleges in the United 
States.” Situated in the District of 
Columbia, on a campus of some 
100 acres overlooking the Poto- 
mac River, Georgetown combines 
the cultural and social advan- 
tages of the Federal City with 
the traditional Jesuit system of 
education. On a basically human- 
istic and liberal arts foundation 
are erected the schools and de- 
partments which prepare the stu- 
dent for a career or profes- 
sion, while assuring a thorough 
vs in those values and 
isciplines which harmoniously 
iovlep the whole person. Ex- 
cepting the College of Arts and 
Sciences, which is exclusively 
male, and the School of Nursing, 
exclusively female, the Schools of 
the University—Graduate, Medi- 
cal and Dental, Law, Foreign 
Service, Business Administration, 
and the Institute of Languages 
and Linguistics — are coeduca- 
tional. 




















amines Constantine’s policy of religious 
tolerance. 

W. J. Battersby’s The History of the 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools in the 18th Century (Wald- 
grave. 18s.) deals in brief and forth- 


right fashion with the wide- -ranging 


influence of the Christian Brothers’ 


schools for the poor just prior to the 


French Revolution. 

William Eric Brown’s The Catholic 
Church in South Africa (Kenedy. $7.50) 
is the fruit of eleven years of patient 
research which bemoans the fact that 
the present official apartheid policy has 
wrecked Catholic educational efforts 
among the Bantu people. John Perry 
Pritchett’s Black Robe and Buckskin: 
The Story of Catholic Pioneering in 
Northern North America (College & 
University Press Services. $3) offers a 
fast-paced popular chronicle of mission- 
ary activity in the American Northwest 
from the 16th to the 19th century. 

Glenn D. Kittler’s The Papal Princes: 
A History of the Sacred fe se of Car- 
dinals (Funk & Wagnalls. $4.95) is a 
somewhat diffuse account of the origin 
and slow development of the Sacred 
College through the centuries. Leon 
Cristiani’s and Jean Rilliet’s Catholics 
and Protestants: Separated Brothers 
(Newman. $3.95) contains an exchange 
of letters between a French Catholic 
priest and the Protestant pastor of a 
church in Zurich. It explores a dozen 
areas of difficulty with great candor and 
sincerity. 

Leonard Cottrell’s Life Under the 
Pharaohs (Rinehart & Winston. $5) is 
an interesting review of the life and 
manners of the common man during the 





Next week America will present 
the sixth and final section of this 
roundup, containing spiritual and 
religious books. Once again our 
heartfelt thanks go to the reviewers 
who have contributed to this semi- 
annual roundup. 





| 


New Kingdom, and Paul Carrell’s The 
Foxes of the Desert (Dutton. $5.95) 
gives a thrilling account of the experi- 
ences of the common soldier in Rom- 
mel’s famed Afrika Korps in World 
War II. 

The most outstanding product of 
European scholarship t this season is 








Christopher Dawson’s The Crisis of 
Western Education (Sheed & Ward. 
$3.95), which eloquently calls for the 
establishment of educational contact 
with the vitalizing tradition of Western 
culture. 


Perhaps Catholic colleges 
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should assume the leadership in this 
badly needed effort to halt the decline 
of Christian influence in an otherwise 
exhausted civilization. 


Medieval and Modern 


The Middle Ages are represented by 
James A. Brundage’s The Chronicle of 
Henry of Livonia (U. of Wisconsin 
Press. $5), the first English transla- 
tion of the largely unsuccessful at- 
tempts of European Christians in the 
13th century to impose their rule and 
their religion on the peoples of the 
Eastern Baltic. William M. Browsky’s 
Henry VII in Italy (U. of Nebraska 
Press. $5.25) is valuable not only as a 
presentation of the German Emperor's 
exploits but also as a good political in- 
troduction to the age of Dante. J. J. 
Bagley’s Life in Medieval England (Put- 
nam. $3.50) is a useful digest of social 
institutions and conditions in a small 
medieval country. 

Jean Hippolyte Mariejol’s The Spain 
of Ferdinand and Isabella (Rutgers U. 
Press. $7.50) is an English translation 
of a famous 19th-century work which is 
uncritically eulogistic of the Spanish 
sovereigns. Michael Lewis’ The Spanish 
Armada (Macmillan. $4.50) is some- 
what biased in favor of the English and 
is more familiar with the technical than 
the political issues in one of the great 
naval battles of the modern period. 
Frances Mossiker’s The Queen’s Neck- 
lace (Simon & Schuster. $7.50) sums 
up in most absorbing fashion all the 
available evidence on one of the great- 
est swindles in pre-revolutionary France. 
Alvin Redman’s The House of Hanover 
(Coward-McCann. $5.75) is a popular 
account of the dynasty that occupied 
the English throne from George I to 
Victoria. 

Germany, by Marshall Dill Jr. (U. of 
Michigan Press. $4.75), is heavily 
weighted in favor of events since 1914. 
None the less, it opens up notable vis- 
tas of interpretation and criticism on 
very recent events. Edgar Holt’s Protest 
in Arms: The Irish Troubles, 1916-1923 
(Coward-McCann. $5) is a dispassion- 
ate account of the Sinn Fein revolt 
against British rule, which might have 
been carried on more effectively by In- 
dian methods of civil disobedience. 

Vivian Rowe’s The Great Wall of 
France (Putnam. $4.50) is the best ac- 
count to date of the ill-fated Maginot 
Line. Drew Middleton’s The Sky Sus- 
pended (Longmans, Green. $4.50) is 
a first-rate chronicle of the Battle of 
Britain. Walter Ansel’s Hitler Confronts 

England (Duke U. Press. $7.50) probes 
the real reasons why Germany never 
invaded England. Maurice Czikann- 
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Zichy’s Turmoil in South Tyrol (Expo- 
sition Press. $3) presents a sympathetic 
account of South Tyrolean effort to 
achieve some measure of autonomy in- 
side the Italian frontier. 

Danilo Dolci’s Outlaws (Orion. $4.95) 
relates personal experiences in Sicily, 
where the author’s efforts to achieve 
political and economic progress have 
encountered stubborn resistance. James 
Reismann’s and Carlo Levi's Eternal 
Italy (Viking. $10) is an absorbing in- 
troduction to a beautiful and challeng- 
ing country. 

J. L. Talmon’s Political Messianism: 
The Romantic Phase (Praeger. $8.75) 
is a scholarly and illuminating examina- 
tion of the sources of revolutionary doc- 
trine in the first half of the 19th century. 
Joun J. O'Connor 





ie 
RETURN TO PEYTON PLACE (20th 
Century-Fox) is a perfectly dreadful 
sequel to the relatively excellent movie 
version of one of the mostly highly pub- 
licized “dirt for money’s sake” novels of 
recent times. Under the circumstances 
it would take a character stronger than 
I am to resist making the obvious re- 
mark about lightning not striking twice 
in the same Peyton Place. As a matter 
of fact, even geographically, it is not 
the same Peyton Place. 

The original movie was shot in the 
seacoast town of Camden, Me. To make 
the second film the cast and crew never 
left California, which may account for 
the fact that the story seems to be hap- 
pening in a town that does not and 
never could exist. In any case, for pur- 
poses of plot the locale has been 
changed from a seacoast summer resort 
to a winter ski resort in the mountains. 

The cast has also been changed. The 
performers from the first film were very 
wise to decline to continue in their roles. 
What has been changed most spectacu- 
larly from the earlier film is the moral 
climate. In the original picture, through 
a remarkable feat of script-writing leger- 
demain, the climate was quite sound. 
In this picture the sense of moral indig- 
nation is both specious and highly se- 
lective. 

The story is mostly concerned with 
the effect on the town of a sensational 


_ best-selling novel written by the young 
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“Nothing equal 
to it—indeed 
nothing quite 

| like it in the 

| field of English 


-K DAICHES 
A Critical History of © 


TIMES 


| English Literature 


| David Daiches illuminates the whole | 
| fascinating panorama of English | 
literature—with lively interpreta- | 
| tions of the major authors set 
against the social, political and in- 
tellectual climate of their times. 
Punctuating lucid criticism with 
hundreds of apt quotations, Mr. 
Daiches’ book has won international 
acclaim: “Permanently valuable.” 


Literary S 


| (London) “An impressive achieve- 
ment.’’—Chicago Tribune. 1960. | 
2 vols., boxed, $12.50 


CHALLENGE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Communist Influence and 
American Policy 


HARRY B. ELLIS 


Soviet ruble diplomacy in the Cold 
War is candidly described in this 
first-hand factual report. The Mid- 
East Correspondent for 

Christian Science Monitor tells why 
| Arab leaders fear economic en- 
slavement by Moscow . 


means for 
interests in 


“Shows an amazing profundity of | 
understanding ... eminently fair.” 
—Carleton S. Coon. 1960. 238 pp. 


EDUCATION FOR 


COLLEGE 


Improving the 
High School Curriculum 


ALBERT R. KITZHABER, ROBERT M. 
GORRELL AND PAUL ROBERTS 


| Just published! Positive recommen- 
| dations for dealing with the cur- 

riculum problems facing secondary 
schools throughout the country. 
Investigating every area from text- 
books to teacher training, this book 
| reports the findings of one of the 
| most extensive studies ever con- 
| ducted on meeting the deficiencies 
| of American education 


At bookstores or direct from: 






«4 1961. 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 
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Notices 


30 cents per word 
Payment with order 

















ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 


IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, N. C. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book--— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 


Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 
N.. J. 

















XAVERIAN BROTHERS oF ‘Yours 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice—a life 
devoted to Catholic Education — 


For further information: 





Brother Paul, C.F.X. Brother Emil, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College or 601 Winchester St. 
Box X Box X, Newton 
Silver Spring, Md. Highlands 61, Mass. 


NEVER TOO LATE 
TO BECOME A PRIEST! 


Seminary exclusively for belated 
vocations to the diocesan, religious, or 
missionary clergy. 

Full Course, including Accelerated 
Latin, leading to B.A. Degree. 


Write to Director of Admissions, 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Connecticut 














“RECOMMENDED, 

well-documented, 

coolly written." 

— Book-of-the- 

Month Club News 
By the authors of 
WHAT WE SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT COMMUNISM 








heroine (Carol Lynley). With the en- 
thusiastic connivance of her editor (Jeff 
Chandler) she digs pay dirt by includ- 
ing recognizable but unsavory portraits 
of everybody in town. 

The movie is not indignant about this 
perversion of literature, however, or 
about the calculating way it is promoted 
into a best-seller through manipulation 
of the mass media of communication. 
What it is enlisting public opinion 
against is the attempt by the pharisai- 
cal school board to remove the book 
from the high school library, where it 
has been placed by the clear-thinking 
principal (Robert Sterling), who also 
happens to be the heroine’s stepfather. 

To make sure that nobody misses the 
point, the chairman of the school board 
(Mary Astor) has already been estab- 
lished as a monster of “momism” who 
will stop at nothing to break up the 
marriage of her son (Brett Halsey) to a 
foreigner (Luciana Paluzzi). 

The picture, in short, is junk with a 
professional veneer, turned out in the 
quite possibly vain quest for profits by 
men who are capable of something in- 
finitely better. So long as this trend con- 
tinues, the talk that films must be free 
to deal with adult subjects is going to 
ring a little hollow. [L of D: not yet 
rated] 


PARRISH (Warner) is about sex and 
ruthless business methods smong the 
tobacco growers of the Connecticut Val- 
ley. It is another tedious, overlong, com- 
mercially slanted film project which, at 
every turn, substitutes old-hat melo- 
drama and wishful thinking about both 
sanctified and unsanctified romance for 
any meaningful insights into the prob- 
lems of contemporary life. 

Troy Donahue is the poor but honest 
hero, beset on all sides by the blandish- 
ments of corrupt businessmen and the 
importunings of over-anxious blondes 
(Connie Stevens, Diane McBain) be- 
fore he attains success with honor, and 
winds up with a rich but somehow un- 
corrupted brunette (Sharon Hugueny). 

Three former “Oscar” winners—Clau- 
dette Colbert, Karl Malden and Dean 
Jagger—represent the older generation 
to no particular avail. [L of D: B] 


THE SAVAGE INNOCENTS (Para- 
mount) is an odd, beautifully photo- 
graphed, halfway distinguished film 
about a near tragedy resulting from the 
first contact between Eskimo and white 
civilization. 

Anthony Quinn and Yoko Tani are 
the Eskimo husband and wife through 
whom we learn about the grim, nau- 
seating but, given their harsh circum- 











stances, logical customs and mores of 
these Arctic people. 

The preternaturally intrepid and per- 
ceptive Mountie who finally saves the 
hero from being destroyed by a white 
man’s law he cannot possibly under- 
stand is played by Peter O'Toole. 

Though its matter is specialized and 
its manner uncertain, the picture reflects 
a little bit of truth about life—which is 
more than can be said about the other 
two. [L of D: A-III] 

Morra WaALsH 





God has ascended amid jubilation, the 
Lord with the sound of trumpets (Offer- 
tory Verse for the Sunday after Ascen- 
sion). 


As the Resurrection of our Lord was the 
necessary culmination of His Passion 
and Death, so His Ascension was the 
necessary culmination of His Resurrec- 
tion. “Necessary” is not, of course, the 
altogether just word in the context, but 
it must stand. Said the first Pope in his 
first recorded allocution: But God raised 
Him up again, releasing Him from the 
pangs of death; it was impossible that 
death should have the mastery over 
Him. And at the Last Supper our 
Saviour Himself, after declaring: I am 
going back to Him who sent Me, at once 
assured His disciples: And yet I can say 
truly that it is better for you I should 
go away. In particular, the Resurrection 
and Ascension of Christ form one con- 
tinuous movement or divine action, and 
that action was the glorification of the 
Incarnate Word, the Redeemer. 

The special point about the Ascen- 
sion is that the Second Person of the 
Holy Trinity does not return to heaven 
as He left it. (We grieve for this ter- 
minology, but that is all we seem able 
to do about it.) At Mary’s gentle con- 
sent the Word, by the will of the Father 
and the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
was made flesh; but He who ascends 
into heaven is the Word made flesh. 
God comes among us, taking the nature 
of a slave, fashioned in the likeness of 
men, and presenting Himself to us in 
human form. Departing from us, God 
returns to His proper place (who art in 
heaven) precisely in that nature and 
likeness and human form He had taken. 


America e MAY 13, 1961 
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This truth, so difficult to express, is 
the reason for the profound significance 
of that article of the Creed, sitteth at 
the right hand of God the Father al- 
mighty. It is not simply the Word who 
now gloriously takes His rightful place 
as equal in majesty and power with 
Father and Holy Spirit. It is the Word 
Incarnate. Our nature—or, to use John’s 
almost fierce word, our flesh—now sits in 
light inaccessible, in splendor limitless, 
at the right hand of God. 

The Ascension is therefore the su- 
preme exaltation and glorification of 
Christ. It is likewise the supreme exalta- 
tion and glorification of that which so 
sadly gave (and gives) solid evidence 
of being not only dubious and ambigu- 
ous, but even battered and disreputable: 
human nature. The longer a Christian 
reflects on his religion, the more clear- 
ly he perceives that the heart, the cen- 
ter of everything, that which gives 
meaning and value to everything, is the 
Incarnation. The Ascension is the splen- 
did completion of the Incarnation. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews adds an- 
other dimension to the fact and doc- 
trine of the Ascension of our Lord. We 
can claim a great high priest, and one 
who has passed right up through the 
heavens, Jesus, the Son of God... . 
Jesus continues forever, and His priestly 
office is unchanging; that is why He can 
give eternal salvation to those who 
through Him make their way to God, 
He lives on still to make intercession on 
our behalf. . . . Christ has taken His 
place as our high priest, to win us bless- 
ings that still lie in the future. . . . The 
sanctuary into which Jesus has entered 
is not one made by human hands, is not 
some adumbration of the truth; He has 
entered into heaven itself, where He 
now appears in God’s sight on our be- 
half. 

It is clear why this priestly office, 
that is, the mediatorship of Christ our 
Lord, is unique and uniquely powerful. 
This brother and high priest of ours 
does not stand, like any other priest, 
like any other man or angel, before the 
throne of God as lowly suitor and hum- 
ble suppliant. No, but Christ sitteth at 
the right hand of God the Father al- 
mighty, with whom He deals as priest 
and mediator indeed, yet as an equal, 
because with God He is equal. 

And yet: It is not as if our high priest 
was incapable of feeling for us in our 
humiliations; He has been through every 
trial, fashioned as we are, only sinless. 

Let us come boldly, then, before the 
throne of grace, to meet with mercy, 
and win that grace which will help us 
in our needs. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, s.j. 





Schools and Colleges 


Indiana 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. Graduate School of 
Sacred Theology. 
Catalogs on request 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 
SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


Louisiana 





URSULINE ACADEMY 


Founded 1727. Oldest resident and day 
school for girls in the present limits of the 
United States. Grades 1 through 12. Fully 
accredited. College preparatory. Music, Art. 
Various Clubs such as Glee, Dramatics, 
Sports, Debating, help develop leadership, 
joise and responsibility. Conducted by the 
Greatine Nuns, 2635 State Street, New Or- 
leans 18, Louisiana. 


Maine 





’ 

St. Joseph's College 
On Sebago Lake in Maine 
Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Degree in liberal arts, elementary 
and secondary education 
20 miles from Portland 
For information address: The Registrar, Box E 
NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketball, soccer, tennis. Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, fees, board and room: 
$1365. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 








Michigan 
MARYGROVE COLLEGE 


Liberal 
and 
Professional 
Education 
for Women 


B. A., B. S. and B. M. degrees 





Fully accredited 


Address: The Registrar, Box A 
Detroit 21, Michigan 


New Jersey. 


C aldwell C ollege 


Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 








Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





Pennsylvania 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., 

S., B.M. degrees. Major studies in art, 
bus., psych., dietetics, drama, guidance coun- 
seling, lib. arts, librarianship, liturg. music, 
med. tech., music (N.A.S.M. acer.), sci- 
ences, special ed., speech, teaching (elem. & 


_ Sec.), vocational home ec. 


Master’s degrees in education, psychology, 
librarianship. Conducted by Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. 
Give date of H. S. graduation. 

REGISTRAR 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
@ Fully accredited. Two-year liberal arts 
preparation for transfer to senior colleges. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial, medical secretarial ; 
laboratory technician; nursing. A.A., A.S. 
degrees. Music, art. Activities, sports. 180- 
acre campus near Philadelphia. Affiliated 
with Catholic University. Catalog. Sister 
Mary Joan, Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 





RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 


Fully accredited. Pre-school through high 
school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secre- 
tarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. Con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Assumption. 
Schools also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. 
Write for catalog. 


Dept. A, 3480 W. School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 
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THE LAW OF CHRIST 

Moral Theology for Priests and Laity. 
Volume |: General Moral Theology by 
Bernard Haring, C.SS.R. Translated 
by Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S., S.T.D. 
A new and rich approach to moral 
theology. Brilliantly conceived and ex- 
ecuted, The Law of Christ is a genuine 
milestone in the renewal of moral 
theology taking place in our day and 
will be of inestimable value to teach- 
ers, seminarians, confessors, and edu- 
cated lay people. $8.50 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL RECRUITING 
by Godfrey Poage, C.P. A leader in 
the field of vocational guidance pre- 
sents the principles and methods of 
religious recruiting, together with their 
successful application, as learned from 
America’s best diocesan and religious 
directors and counsellors. $3.50 


THE LINEN BANDS 
by Raymond Roseliep. Fifty poems 
by the priest-poet whose work has 
appeared in America, The Critic, 
Modern Age, Chicago Review and 
several other publications. Father 
Roseliep “is a poet to savor and one 
for whose future we will keep vigil.” 
—from the Preface by John Logan. 
Soon. $3.50 


THE MARK OF HOLINESS 

by Rev. Robert D. Smith. Father 
Smith examines the undeveloped as- 
pects of the second mark of the 
Church. In order to solve the prob- 
lems of holiness in religion, he reverts 
to the criterion of holiness used by 
the early Church Fathers, the criterion 
of natural law. $4.00 


NEW AND ETERNAL TESTAMENT 

by P. M. Laferriere. Foreword by 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. Father Lafer- 
riere’s stimulating new book stresses 
the need for a more active participa- 
tion on the part of the laity in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. $3.95 


THE LIFE OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 
The Church, Grace, and the Sacraments 
by Philip L. Hanley, O.P. A lucid ex- 
ploration of the mystery of the Church 
and the mystery of sacramental grace. 
This volume is particularly outstand- 
ing in that it concentrates on those 
aspects of the mysteries which have a 
direct bearing on the spiritual life of 
the layman. $4.95 
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wherever good books are sold 


WORLD CATHOLICISM TODAY 

by Joseph Folliet. Translated by Edmond Bonin. 
Dr. Folliet reviews the progress of the Catholic 
Church from 1858 to 1958 and finds that the contrasts 
which mark that century prove her vitality and power 
of spirit. An intensely interesting appraisal, World 
Catholicism Today also previews some of the projects 
which the Church must undertake in order to meet 
contemporary problems. $3.25 


LITURGICAL HANDBOOK FOR HOLY MASS 

by Dr. Johannes Baur. Translated by Rev. David 
Heimann. A complete study of the Mass incorporating 
all the latest liturgical reforms. Each part of the Mass 
is explained according to its historical development, its 
meaning, and its rubrics. Soon. $2.95 


ROME AND THE VERNACULAR 
by Angelus DeMarco, O.F.M. A vig, 
orous new study of the use of the 
language of the people in the Westerg 
rite of the Catholic Church. Here ig 
ample evidence that the use of the 
vernacular in the liturgy will by no ~ 
means change the essentials of the 
Sacrifice as instituted by Christ. 


THE LIFE OF FAITH 

by Romano Guardini. 
John Chapin. With his unique gift for ~ 
understanding the difficulties and ~ 


4 


$3.25 


Translated by @ 


problems of the Christian in the @ 


twentieth century, Romano Guardini © 
investigates the origins and develop- 
ment of faith in the soul. Soon. $2.95 © 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 3 
by M. V. Woodgate. A clear and sen- © 
sitive portrait of Francis de Sales, 7 
M. V. Woodgate, whose previous © 
works include the popular St. Vincent ~ 
de Paul, traces the saint’s life from” 
the early days in Savoy and Paris to © 
his death in Lyons. 


FATHER FABER 


by Ronald Chapman. The author 


$295 


makes use of all the previously unpub: 


lished material concerning Father 


Faber and includes the true story of # 


Faber’s relationship and final break © 
with Cardinal Newman. “...a lively 
narrative. . .. This is the best ‘book we - 
shall have about Faber for many © 


years...’ 
Illustrated. $5.95" 


MAN’S RELIGIOUS SENSE 


? — Evelyn Waugh. sf 


by Giovanni Cardinal Montini. Man's 


relationship with God is the subject of | 
Cardinal Montini’s new book. He 
offers suggestions on how we may | 
conform our lives to the demands and ~ 
graces which flow from this relation-~ 
ship. Paper. $60 


THE 


NEWMAN 


PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 


SEEDS OF THE KINGDOM 4 
by Almire Pichon, S.J. Translated by~ 
Lyle Terhune. These retreat confer-" 
ences offer an inimitable insight into” 
the soul of a simple, ardent, 
spiritual man. Included is a bio- 
graphical account of Father Pi 

the spiritual director of St. Thérése 0 0 

Lisieux. Soon. $ 
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